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Junior Colleges Train for Defense 


[ EDITORIAL ] 


On May 29, 1940, the President an- 
nounced his appointment of the National 
Defense Advisory Commission and 
made it the major agency for coordinat- 
ing defense preparations, including 
therein defense training activities. 
Within a few weeks there came a chal- 
lenge to the organized educational forces 
for speedy action in assuming respon- 
sibility for training youths and adults 
in the preliminary work of defense, 
particularly in such work as could be 
offered by the vocational technical 
schools and by those high schools and 
junior colleges which include vocational 
courses in their regular classes or in 
their extension classes. Accepting the 
challenge with enthusiasm, the schools 
of the country have come forward with 
an initiative and resourcefulness that 
should win the commendation of all citi- 
zens. During World War I the public 
secondary schools had made such negli- 
gible progress in vocational work that 
it was useless to expect widespread de- 
fense contributions from this source. 
How different are the prospects today. 

In early summer the Congress made 
an initial appropriation of $15,000,000 
to the U. S. Office of Education. Its 
purpose was to establish in the public 
vocational schools of the nation a voca- 
tional defense program in and for occu- 
pations that are deemed essential to 


defense industries. A two-type program 
was at once charted: the first, for unem- 
ployed workers to refresh and improve 
their skill; the second, for employed 
workers to prepare them for up-grading 
in industry. Before the end of the 
summer, that is, between July 1 and 
September 15, 498 cities in some 42 
states had responded and were contribut- 
ing to the preparedness program, with 
an enrollment in excess of 130,000. 
Encouraged by the effective showing 
and the promise of the summer pro- 
grams, the Congress has again appro- 
priated funds, this time the substantial 
sum of $26,000,000, to make possible the 
continuation and extension of this work; 
and additional funds for supplementary 
programs to be conducted by other 
agencies such as engineering colleges 
and universities, and the NYA. The ex- 
pectation is that no less than 500,000 
workers can be trained in the vocational 
programs of the high schools and junior 
colleges. Mr. Hillman of the National 
Defense Advisory Committee has re- 
ferred to these vocational programs as 
providing “Reservoirs of Assurance.”! 
It is the desire of this editorial to 
point with special pride to the excep- 
tional response which has been made by 
the junior colleges of the country. In 


the November issue of the Journal Dr. 
* Fortune, November 1940, p. 66. 
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Eells has given us a report of the work 
accomplished by 148 junior colleges in 
1939-40 through their civilian pilot train- 
ing programs, which were conducted in 
cooperation with the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority. When the story of the re- 
fresher courses of the summer and of 
the current year has been published, it 
will be just as replete with interest. In 
all this work of cooperation the junior 
colleges are in a strategic position. They 
have youth at an ideal age for pre- 
liminary training. They are generally 
equipped with the needed shops and 
laboratories. Where this is not the case, 
however, they are usually within con- 
venient access to the technical facilities 
of the public high schools. 

Terminal education courses of the 
semiprofessional and other occupational 
types are being revamped and new 
features are being introduced in an ever- 
growing number of junior colleges 
throughout the United States. Among 
the detailed courses are such offerings 
as: airplane layout and construction; 
airplane sheet metal technic; airplane 
engine maintenance; machine tool op- 
eration; radio and sound; riveting; 
welding; drafting and blueprint read- 
ing; foundry; mill-cabinet work; pat- 
tern and die making; pilot ground train- 
ing, meteorology and navigation. Thus 
it will be seen that the educational forces 
in charge of these newest of all institu- 
tions are uniting to cooperate with the 
federal government in plans for national 
defense, and that they are doing so on a 
scale never before attempted. 


W. W. Kemp. 





JA JUNTA PLANS 


Plans are being developed for the 
establishment of a publicly controlled 
junior college at La Junta, Colorado, to 
open next fall. Prior to the opening of 
the new college, however, the NYA is 
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constructing a building 40 x 80 to house 
a machine shop and other activities of 
its vocational training center. It is 
expected that the junior college will 
utilize the building and equipment for 
vocational courses to be established 
when the new institution is organized. 





JASPER EDITORIALS 


The Jasper (Alabama) Advertiser is 
running a series of front page editorials 
concerning “The Junior College Move- 
ment and Its Relation to Walker Coun- 
ty.” When the series is completed 
Walker College, located at Jasper, is 
planning to reprint the entire series in 
small folder form and distribute copies 
in every home in the county. The follow- 
ing extracts are taken from the first two 
editorials: “In establishing Walker Col- 
lege this county became a part of the 
important junior college movement 
which promises to popularize and de- 
mocratize collegiate education for the 
masses. . . . Each year this county is 
sending to institutions for the feeble 
minded over twice as many persons as 
it is sending to college. Out of its 
public funds the county is spending 
considerably more on feeble minded and 
insane persons than it is on higher 
education. . . . We don’t know all the 
answers to the problems our community, 
our county faces. Nobody does. We 
have some suggestions which we pass 
on in frank, shirtsleeve manner. If you 
are not interested, you can stop here... . 
In the fulfillment of its obligations to 
students and community Walker College 
has made a truly remarkable beginning. 
If the people will realize their obligation 
to the college and fulfill it in like 
measure, the college will move on up 
to rank with our public schools and 
churches as a community asset. More 
public understanding and appreciation 


is about all that is needed.” 




















Chicago Evening Junior Colleges 


JOSEPH HACKMAN* 


In January of this year (1941) the 
Chicago Evening Junior Colleges ! com- 
pleted three years of exceedingly rapid 
growth. Some understanding of this 
division of the Chicago public evening 
schools may perhaps best be obtained 
if we will consider: (1) the conditions 
which led the school authorities to 
authorize the organization of evening 
junior colleges; (2) the nature of the 
student body that is attending these 
schools; (3) the scope of the curriculum. 


NEED FOR EVENING COLLEGES 


Fifty and 75 years ago, it became ap- 
parent to school administrators in com- 
munities throughout this nation that the 
system of public education was in- 
complete without evening opportunity 
schools in elementary and high school 
subjects for adults.2 Early in this cen- 
tury it was recognized that there was a 
need to transform the opportunity high 
schools into fully accredited evening 
high schools. Within the past five 
or ten years it has been becoming in- 
creasingly clear, to all those who wish to 
see, that changes which have taken place 
in our social and economic life have 
made necessary still another revision in 
the organization of our evening schools. 





* Assistant Dean, Austin Evening Junior 
College, Chicago, Tlinois. 

1There are three evening junior colleges 
located at Austin, Schurz, and Englewood. 

2In Chicago, the first appropriation ($5000) 
for the support of evening schools was made 
by the Common Council in 1864. 

8 The first fully accredited evening high 
school in Chicago was authorized in 192]. 
Within the next decade three additional 
standard high schools were established. 


Evening junior colleges are now as es- 
sential as classes in reading, writing and 
arithmetic were in the sixties of the last 
century. Though public evening jun- 
ior colleges were needed even prior to 
the economic crisis which began in 1929, 
they became absolutely indispensable as 
the years of the depression wore on. 
Because the supply of labor outstrips 
the labor demand, employers require 
high school graduation for positions 
where previously an elementary educa- 
tion was quite sufficient. College grad- 
uates are happy to accept employment 
in occupations and at salaries previously 
occupied by high school graduates. The 
age at which employment begins has 
risen, therefore, from 16 or 17 in the last 
decade to 19 or 20 at present. Lacking 
opportunities for employment, an in- 
creasing number of young people con- 
tinue in our high schools until they are 
graduated. 


Young people who leave school upon 
graduation from high school and who 
succeed in finding employment soon 
discover that if they are to retain their 
positions and, more important, if they 
are to advance, they must increase their 
skills. This inevitably means more train- 
ing and it explains why, where there are 
no evening junior colleges, an increasing 
number of students attending evening 
high schools are already high school 
graduates. In January of 1937, in a 
study that was made by the writer of the 
2.850 students enrolled at the Austin 
Evening High School, it was found that 
52 per cent were graduates from day 
high schools. Though no studies were 
made in the remaining five evening 
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schools in the city, it was the opinion of 
the principals from whom inquiries were 
made, that essentially the same condi- 
tion prevailed. Why then were these 
people enrolled in high school classes? 
The answer was provided in their re- 
plies to the question, whether they would 
continue to enroll in the high school if 
a public college were available. The 
group was almost unanimous (92 per 
cent) in selection of the college. 

It was several months before the data 
were compiled and analyzed. However, 
shortly after the study was submitted 
to the superintendent of schools, he 
authorized the opening of college divi- 
sions in three of the evening schools. It 
should be noted that the schools under 
discussion in this paper do not represent 
the first Chicago experience with eve- 
ning junior colleges. Crane Junior Col- 
lege * began to offer evening work in 
1918. Classes were organized in all col- 
lege subjects for which there was a 
sufficient demand. Beginning with an 
enrollment of a little over 100, the num- 
ber of evening students stood at about 
1,600 when the school was closed in 
June of 1933 because of the wave of re- 
trenchment which struck the Chicago 
schools. In September of 1934, three 
municipal junior colleges were estab- 
lished, located at vantage points ia the 
north, west and south sections of the 
city but none of them was opened for 
evening classes. 


NATURE OF THE STUDENT BODY 


The evening colleges opened in Feb- 
ruary, 1938, with 1,870 students. The 
numbers increased every semester so 





4In 1911 the Chicago Board of Education 
authorized the opening of junior college divi- 
sion at Crane and Lane High Schools. In the 
following year a similar division was opened 
at Senn. In September, 1917, the three schools 
were consolidated at Crane. 

* Organization and accreditation difficulties 
which overtook the school in 1930 were con- 
tributing factors which led to its abandonment. 
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that in September, 1940, there. were 
5,638 enrolled. But who are these people 
who are coming to the evening junior 
colleges in ever larger numbers? ® More 
than two-thirds (67 per cent) are men, 
and of this group 79 per cent are 25 
years of age or younger. For the women 
the age distribution is essentially the 
same, 77 per cent being 25 years of age 
or younger. Although there are two 
women 45 and one man 46 years of age 
enrolled, of the entire group only 7 per 
cent are 3] years of age or older. Thir- 
teen per cent of the men and 9 per cent 
of the women are married. Inquiry on 
the length of the period for which these 
students interrupted their day or eve- 
ning school attendance before they en- 
rolled in the evening colleges revealed 
that 74 per cent have been away five 
years or less. Only 7 per cent returned 
after interruptions of 10 years or longer. 
The figures lend themselves to two pos- 
sible interpretations: (1) that, except 
for a small minority, persons who have 
reached their thirtieth birthday, as well 
as persons who are married are too busy 
or not interested in further training; or 
(2) that the schools are failing to offer 
the type of program in which these more 
mature and possibly more “practical” 
people are interested. In the opinion of 
the writer, the latter interpretation is the 
more important of the two. It seems that 
many of the unemployed, whose previous 
occupations hold out scant prospects for 
reemployment and the even larger num- 
ber of men and women who feel that 
they are in “dead end” jobs, would be 
attracted to curricula which would out- 
line specific retraining programs. But 





* Austin is the largest of the three schools, 
its enrollment representing 43 per cent of the 
total. A questionnaire is completed by every 
student enrolling and the writer has carried 
on the study year by year since 1937. The 
figures quoted from this point on, except 
where otherwise indicated, will be drawn from 
the data for the school year, 1939-1940. 
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careful occupational research is required 
to obtain the data upon which intelligent 
curricula may be based. It is a job 
which stands badly in need of doing. The 
junior colleges might also offer a se- 
quence of courses in family life educa- 
tion which should prove to be of value 
and interest to parents in the community. 


Economic factors rank first among the 
reasons why students, who are now in 
the Chicago Evening Junior Colleges, 
did not continue their formal education 
during the day after graduation from 
high school. Also, it is apparent that the 
hope for economic gain is the driving 
force that is responsible for almost three- 
fourths (71 per cent) of the enrollment 
in the evening colleges. The remainder 
attend for general cultural reasons. 
Finally, a majority of those now attend- 
ing cannot afford to pay the tuition re- 
quired in private colleges and would, 
therefore, be out of school if there were 
no public, tuition-free evening colleges. 

Approximately one-third (32 per 
cent) of the students now in the evening 
college were of the opinion that their 
education was completed when they 
were graduated from high school. After 
a year or two of employment or search- 
ing for employment, they discovered 
that further opportunity was dependent, 
to a large degree, upon additional train- 
ing. Almost one-fourth of the entire 
number (23 per cent) enrolled in day 
colleges, universities, or trade schools, 
but only 20 per cent of this group at- 
tended more than two years. About 
one-fifth of the group (22 per cent) 
dropped out at the end of one semester 
and 32 per cent more left at the end of 
the first year. An additional 21 per 
cent of the entire group could not afford 
to go to day colleges but they continued 
directly from the high school into pri- 
vate evening colleges or trade schools. 


Like those in the day colleges more than 
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half (54 per cent) left at the end of the 
first year. Of the remainder (24 per 
cent of the total) some left day school 
because of ill health, some because there 
were opportunities for employment they 
felt they should not pass up, and the rest 
for numerous other reasons. 


The reasons given by the students for 
enrolling in the evening college fall into 
four general categories. The largest 
group (39 per cent) enrolled because 
they are not satisfied with their present 
occupations. They desire to begin prep- 
aration for trades or professions re- 
quiring college training. The next 
largest category (18 per cent) is made 
up of persons who wish to improve their 
skills in their present occupations and 
hope as a result to improve their chances 
for salary increases. Another similar 
group (15 per cent) represents persons 
who believe they have mastered their 
occupations but continue to study so that 
they may keep abreast with new develop- 
ments in their respective fields. The 
last category (29 per cent) includes men 
and women who apparently have al- 
ready made their economic adjustments, 
who are aware of the complexities of 
the society in which they are living and 
who desire to increase their general 
store of knowledge. Though many will 
not follow through on their present 
plans, it may be well to mention for what 
it is worth, that 54 per cent of the entire 
group gave an affirmative answer to the 
question whether they intended to con- 
tinue to study until they obtained bach- 
elor degrees. Of this group 11 per 
cent said they were working and saving 
money so that they might enroll in day- 
time colleges of their choice. The re- 
mainder indicated they were planning 
to do all of the work in evening institu- 
tions. 

There are many institutions of higher 
learning in Chicago and nearly all of 
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them offer late afternoon and evening 
classes. The question may properly be 
asked whether the city supported eve- 
ning colleges are not duplicating the 
facilities that already are available. The 
students were asked the following ques- 
tion: Would you have enrolled in a 
college this semester regardless of 
whether there was a public evening col- 
lege? About two out of five (41 per 
cent) replied in the affirmative. The re- 
mainder (59 per cent) replied that they 
could not afford to pay the fees and if 
no public evening college existed they 
would not be in college. It is fair to 
assume that many who would have paid 
a tuition fee, if there had been no al- 
ternative, would have done so at a con- 
siderable sacrifice. Some of the students 
(9 per cent) are unemployed and they 
would almost certainly be out of school. 
Of those employed, 25 per cent are earn- 
ing $15 a week or less. The median wage 
for the group is $19.42. Only 1.9 per 
cent are earning $45 a week and over. 

The question is often asked whether 
students in evening colleges, and more 
especially students in tuition-free eve- 
ning colleges, are of a caliber to be able 
to profit from work on the college level. 
Those raising the question frequently 
imply that they are not. In summing up 
the results of the American Council on 
Education psychological examinations 
for college freshmen administered in 
February of 1939 to the students in all 
of the Chicago evening junior colleges, 
Dr. Max D. Englehart, Director of Ex- 
aminations for the Chicago day and eve- 
ning junior colleges, wrote: | 


The fact that approximately 46 per cent of 
these students exceed in capacity the average 
first-year college or university student implies 
that more than 46 per cent of these students 
are potentially capable of college or university 
work on higher levels. If the assumption is 
made that the upper two-thirds of all college 
or university freshmen profit materially from 
the usual type of college instruction, it can be 
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shown that approximately 60 per cent of the 
evening college students fall in this category, 
i.e., 60 per cent of the group tested received 
scores above the thirty-third national all-col- 
lege percentile." 

In the same report Dr. Englehart pointed 
out that the average student enrolled in — 
the evening college courses exceeds in 
capacity the average student enrolled in 
the Chicago day junior colleges. He 
concluded, therefore, that the evening 
colleges deserve to be provided with “in- 
struction and curriculum materials com- 
parable to those of the day colleges.” 

SCOPE OF THE CURRICULUM 

From the very beginning the evening 
colleges looked to the Chicago day jun- 
ior colleges for guidance in developing 
their curriculum. The survey courses in 
the humanities, the social, physical, and 
biological sciences and English compo- 
sition were taken over in their entirety, 
including the syllabi. Other courses, 
such as literature, chemistry, economics, 
sociology, accounting, business law, sec- 
retarial training, architectural and en- 
gineering drawing, to mention but a 
few, were patterned after those offered 
in the day colleges. While this was being 
done the instructors were warned, how- 
ever, against accepting the day school 
materials uncritically and mechanically. 
It was pointed out that as a group the 
people in the evening colleges are older 
and have had more practical experience 
than the day students. Frequently they 
are employed during the day in occu- 
pations closely related to the subject 
matter they are studying at night. 
Though the available syllabi could be 
used as guides they were not to be fol- 
lowed blindly. 

The response of the evening college 
instructors to their share of the task of 
planning and developing the curriculum 
has been exceptionally enthusiastic. In 
meetings with the administration and in 





* Unpublished mimeographed report. 
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their own department meetings they dis- 
cussed, criticized and made plans. They 
frequently came forward with valuable 
suggestions. As a result all of the courses 
have been revised and in some instances 
entirely rewritten. Even the survey 
courses have undergone considerable 
change in so far as emphasis on the dif- 
ferent subdivisions is concerned. In- 
structors are encouraged to be alert to 
the educational needs of their students 
and to suggest new material as well as 
new courses designed to meet these 
needs. Several such courses have been 
developed and added every semester. 
Some of these were found to be im- 
practical and were discontinued. The 
will to experiment and to learn is defi- 
nitely present in the Chicago evening 
colleges. The instructors in the evening 
colleges are required to have the same 
academic preparation as is required for 
instructors in the Chicago day colleges. 
Many of them are engaged during the 
day in occupations bearing directly on 
the subject which they are teaching. The 
quality of instruction, therefore, com- 
pares favorably with that of other in- 
stitutions of equal rank. 


For students who desire two years of 
college work in preparation for admis- 
sion to liberal arts or professional 
schools the evening junior colleges offer 
a variety of courses that is fairly com- 
plete. Students who are interested in 
courses in accounting, secretarial work, 
engineering drafting or architectural de- 
sign are finding that the evening colleges 
are offering course sequences that are 
designed to prepare them very ade- 
quately for these occupations. Salesmen, 
clerks, office workers, laboratory work- 
ers, persons in independent businesses 
and men and women in many other fields 
of work are enrolled in courses in busi- 
ness organization, marketing, statistics, 
business letters, accounting, business 


law, mathematics, chemistry, psychology 
and many other subjects with a view to 
improving their skills in the occupations 
in which they are already engaged. 


NEXT STEPS 

What has already been done is all to 
the good. That the evening colleges are 
meeting a definite need is amply demon- 
strated by the steadily increasing enroll- 
ment. In order to advance from now 
on, however, several essential things 
must be done. 


1. Research must be undertaken to 
establish the fields in which opportuni- 
ties for employment are especially prom- 
ising and to develop sequences of in- 
struction designed to prepare people for 
these occupations. In Chicago this can 
best be achieved by setting up a de- 
partment for the evening colleges in the 
already existing Division of Occuptional 
Research, maintained by the Board of 
Education. 

2. A study should be authorized and 
carried through with a view to learning 
what the evening colleges can do to 
develop a retraining program for older 
workers whose skills have been lost, on 
account of organizational and techno- 
logical changes. Courses should then be 
organized to prepare these people for 
other suitable positions. 

3. There is a director of personnel in 
each of the evening schools, and by 
means of interviews and tests an ex- 
cellent beginning has been made in pro- 
viding many students with academic 
and occupational guidance. There is a 
need for considerable expansion of this 
work. Td insure maximum efficiency, 
some central direction and planning is 
necessary. This coordination may pos- 
sibly come from the Division of Oc- 
cupational Research. 

4. The attention of the administration 
should be focused on the problem of 


planning and organizing programs in 
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family and parent education for fathers 
and mothers. More consideration might 
also be given to the number and variety 
of cultural courses offered. Some work 
in music, art and literature is already 
being given, and these courses have 
proved to be very popular. Under the 
direction of capable moderators, the 
evening colleges might also become the 
forum centers of their respective com- 
munities. 

oS. Much has already been done to 
establish the accrediting status of the 
evening colleges. Provisional recogni- 
tion has been granted by the University 
of Illinois. Other institutions, among 
them the University of Chicago, have 
agreed to accept transfer students, sub- 
ject to certain conditions. There is an 
urgent need to meet the few obstacles 
that remain and to establish the accredit- 
ing status of these evening junior col- 
leges on a firm basis. 

In view of the considerable progress 
that has already been achieved in the 
Chicago evening junior colleges, there 
is every reason to believe that the dif- 
ficulties now present and the many new 
ones that are sure to arise will be con- 
sidered and met. 





BOOKS FROM STEPHENS 


Ten new books by Stephens College, 
Missouri, faculty members were written 
or published last summer. The Humani- 
ties by Dr. Louise Dudley and Austin 
Faricy (McGraw-Hill), is a study of 
the arts, their functions, media, elements, 
and expressional devices. 


Miss Rufie Lee Williams and Dr. 
James Mendenhall have issued a per- 
sonal finance book. A yellow and green 
booklet, with pictures by Mrs. Barbara 
Craigie Megroth, it contains five chap- 
ters and an introductory page explaining 
budgeting and the revised bookkeeping 
sheets. 
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Dr. Sherman P. Lawton and Dr. H. L. 
Eubank, professor of speech at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, published Projects 
for Radio Speech, a book offering a 
practical approach to radio work. 

Dr. John Decker has written The 
Pacific Mandates, which was published 
by the Institute of Public Relations in 
New York. 

Dean Weldon P. Shofstall’s The Dis- 
covery of the College Student is for 
school administrators and directors of 
college personnel. The book discusses 
the systems of guidance, educational 
philosophy, administrative set-up, orien- 
tation and advising, residence halls, and 
the extra-curricular programs at Ste- 
phens. 

George Caleb Bingham of Missouri, 
published by Dodd, Mead and Company, 
New York, was written by Albert Christ- 
Janer, a member of the art faculty who 
returned to the campus this fall from a 
year’s study at Harvard University. 

Dr. Robert Mortvedt’s Let’s Talk 
About Literature, was written to con- 
vince the students that literature is not 
boring or frightening. 

Ginn and Company is the publisher 
of Dr. Roy Ivan Johnson’s Working 
With Words and Ideas. 

Dr. Carl N. Rexroad’s Psychology and 
Personality Developments, a functional 
approach to psychology, is dedicated to 
his students. 

Miss Mary Ellen Cowling is the author 
of a new text for introduction to art 
classes which she is using this year. 

Dr. Henry Bowman is completing a 
book on marriage and the family. 


Democracy was born in the com- 
munity. It will function there or not at 
all. The junior college is challenged 
to work out in the crucible of experience 
this philosophy of education.—ROBERT 
L. KELLY, 
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Occupational Analysis as a Basis for Curricula 
W. W. BASS* 


The experiments in the field of the 
curriculum which have been carried on 
during the last few years have pointed 
to at least one conclusion, namely, that 
no new development will be successful 
unless it is based on a complete under- 
standing of the group to be served. No 
successful educational service can be 
designed for a community unless there 
is available an analysis of the com- 
munity showing its needs, interests, dif- 
ficulties, failures and successes. A cur- 
riculum must be a part of the life of a 
community if it is to influence the living 
of the individuals who make up that 
community. 

With this fact in mind, the Chanute 
(Kansas) Junior College has made a 
series of studies of the community to be 
served. These investigations are to 
serve as a basis for the terminal educa- 
tion to be offered by the college. One 
such study was an occupational analysis 
of the community. This investigation 
was limited to the community itself and 
to one industry outside the city which 
was employing a number of graduates 
from certain departments of the college. 


PROCEDURES USED IN THE STUDY 


The method to be used was determined 
after similar studies were examined and 
a study made of the literature in the 
field. The occupations considered were 
with one exception those found in Cha- 
nute, Kansas. The industry found out- 
side of Chanute was the aviation in- 
dustry located in Wichita, Kansas. The 
individuals interviewed were employers 





* Dean, Chanute Junior College, Chanute, 
Kansas. 


of the business and industrial firms of 
Chanute, some employees of all the busi- 
nesses studied, and the personnel divi- 
sions of the aircraft industry. Methods 
devised to obtain the information re- 
quired were: (1) Questionnaires sent to 
all business and industrial firms in Cha- 
nute; (2) personal interviews with em- 
ployees in 116 different occupations; 
(3) interviews with 40 bookkeepers and 
54 salesmen; (4) conference with 20 em- 
ployers; and (5) conference with a rep- 
resentative of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration in Wichita, Kansas. 

The 368 business firms found in 
Chanute were grouped into five main 
divisions. These divisions were service, 
retail, professional, production, and 
transportation. When the number of 
firms was considered, the frequency 
varied from one to 174. When the size 
of the firms was included, however, the 
occupational field seemed fairly well dis- 
tributed over the five divisions. 

The 368 firms reported that a total of 
over 2,000 persons were employed in 
126 fairly distinct occupations. The 
data revealed that sales, as a general 
division, was by far the most frequent of 
all the occupations reported. 


SIGNIFICANT FINDINGS 


Two significant facts brought out by 
the data collected were: (1) 55 per cent 
of all jobs in the community are outside 
the “white-collar” division; and (2) the 
number of employees who are under 21 
years of age is decreasing every year. 
This latter fact is shown by comparing 
studies made in 1932, 1938, and 1939. 
Twenty-one per cent of all commercial 
employees were reported as under 21 
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years of age in 1932; in the present 
study this per cent had dropped to 2.24 


for the same occupations. 


In general, the study showed that the 
community had a wide distribution of 
occupational fields and that employees 
were fairly well distributed over those 
fields. The single exception to this even 
distribution was found in the large num- 
ber employed in some sort of sales work. 

In order to continue the examination 
of the occupational field in Chanute, a 
further study was made of 116 occupa- 
tions found in Chanute and also an in- 
complete study was made of the aircraft 
industry in Wichita. 

Employers and employees were inter- 
viewed and information was tabulated 
on a form used by the National Youth 
Administration in occupational surveys 
conducted in several industries. The 
data on the 116 jobs indicated that 
those occupations which required com- 
mercial preparation would, in general, 
demand more training than the other 
divisions. Sales and service called for 
one to four years of training, but in the 
mechanical trades only about one out of 
ten jobs required as much as one year 
of training. Although these data show 
a wide diversity in the amount of prep- 
aration required of beginning em- 
ployees, a well developed training pro- 
gram would increase the efficiency of 
the new worker in all types of industry. 

The data showed that employers do 
not, in general, have too much faith in 
education. Since almost all jobs re- 
ported a minimum age limit of 21, it 
would seem reasonable to expect that 
employers would hire only high school 
or trade school graduates. The data do 
not support this assumption. There has 
been, in America, a great demand for 
trade schools and a federal subsidy has 
been provided to encourage and support 
this type of training. Since this en- 
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thusiasm for trade education apparently 
still persists and since the community 
studied is supporting two trade schools, 
it is rather significant that only a very 
small per cent of all the jobs required 
trade school training. This might in- 
dicate that trade schools had become too 
academic and were not serving the pur- 
pose for which they were designed. On 
the other hand, it might mean that the 
trade schools had missed the point and 
were not developing the skills required 
for the needs of industry. 

The study shows that a rather high 
percentage of jobs utilized some sort of 
special equipment. A fairly complete 
list of this equipment brought out the 
fact that many of these machines could 
and should be used in the school. The 
list also indicated that there were some 
machines that should be found only on 
the job, as both expense and practica- 
bility precluded any possibility of add- 
ing them to the school equipment. 


The interviews revealed that the serv- 
ice, sales, and commercial groups ranked 
rather high in possibilities for promo- 
tion. There is some evidence, however, 
that the possibilities are more apparent 
than real since casual conversation with 
members of these groups and with mem- 
bers of the mechanical trades did not 
seem to show that the latter were any 
more dissatisfied than the former. This 
factor of contentment, however, is en- 
tirely subjective. 

In an attempt to find new outlets for 
potential employees, the aviation in- 
dustry of Wichita, Kansas, was inves- 
tigated. The data included in this re- 
port were collected by a representative 
of the National Youth Administration. 
Reports made in California were also 
studied and some comparisons noted. 
Certain conclusions come from the re- 
view of the aviation data: first, that 
aviation is a field of real promise; sec- 
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ond, that trade school or semi-engineer- 
ing courses are the best educational basis 
for success in this industry; and third, 
that California aviation plants require 
their employees to have much more 
trade school training than do the plants 
in Kansas. 

These conclusions do not neglect the 
fact that the present condition in the 
aviation industry is not normal and some 
recession must be expected after the 
period of emergency is ended, yet avia- 
tion is still a new means of transporta- 
tion and has possibilities not to be 
found in a receding institution. It is 
self evident that a new and expanding 
source of employment is of supreme im- 
portance. 


The study makes certain suggestions 
for the curriculum and for the guidance 
and placement of young people. The 
first step in a study of any particular 
curriculum would be to supplement the 
data found in the study by a job analy- 
sis of each particular occupation. The 
procedure recommended is first, an in- 
terview with employees, to compile a 
list of duties and frequencies; second, 
an interview with employers, where 
these duties would be ranked in order 
of importance; and last, recommenda- 
tion of certain skills and occupations for 
the school curriculum. The subjects to 
be included are chosen on the basis of 
three factors or criteria: (1) Frequency 
of performance, (2) importance, and 
(3) position in training program (in 
school or “‘on the job”). 

The present study presents a wealth 
of information on certain occupations 
and more limited information on certain 
others. This information could well be 
the basis of a strong guidance or place- 
ment service but it is recommended that 
much further study be required before 
an entirely successful program can be 
expected in either service. 
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GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 
There are certain general conclusions 


that may be reached as a result of the 
present study. 

1. Occupational analysis is an effec- 
tive tool for use in improving the service 
of the school and is being used, with 
some modifications, by an increasingly 
large number of communities and school 
systems. i 

2. Comparison with other studies 
made in local communities and reference 
to the United States Census shows that 
the community under discussion is fairly 
typical of towns of 10,000 population as 
far as occupational opportunities are 
concerned. 

3. Over half of the jobs in the com- 
munity under investigation were in the 
industrial rather than the “white-collar” 
class. In general, then, trade training in 
this community would be of considerable 
importance. 

4. The number of employees who are 
under 21] years of age has been decreas- 
ing rapidly for a number of years. This 
factor is of considerable social signifi- 
cance and as such must be of significance 
to the junior college. 

5. Sales work attracted'a very large 
per cent of all the employees in the 
community. An analysis of duties of 
salesmanship reveals that the commercial 
curriculum of the school gives only a 
small amount of training for those 
duties. A need for an expanded cur- 
riculum in this field seems to be in- 
dicated. 

6. In general, a survey of all occupa- 
tions indicated that a comparatively 
small amount of education or training 
is required to secure employment. This 
may be because the vocational training 
is too new. The demand for this type 
of education should develop rapidly in 
the next few years. 

7. In spite of great national interest 
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in the trade school, industry in general 
has yet to realize the importance of that 
type of training. Perhaps the develop- 
ment of these schools will follow the line 
of part-time or cooperative schools. 

8. One result of interviews with em- 
ployers was to establish the fact that 
much was to be desired in the way of 
actual business and school cooperation. 

9. Possibility of promotion in one’s 
work is a factor in creating satisfaction 
for employees but possibilities that are 
delayed too long in bringing actual 
promotion seem in the opinion of em- 
ployees themselves to create more dis- 
satisfaction than is found in many jobs 
which show no promise of promotion. 

10. Employers do not require high 
school or trade school graduation before 
hiring, in spite of the fact that employ- 
ment is being delayed until the age of 
21 and the youth has an opportunity to 
be graduated from either school before 
that time. 


11. It should be the duty of the school 
to recognize the fact that this is a mech- 
anized society and all of secondary 
education should include much machine 
training in the curriculum. 


12. With the receding importance of 
certain great railroads which are an 
example of an industry of receding im- 
portance as an employer of labor, it is 
essential that new sources of employ- 
ment be secured in fields that show 
promise of expansion and development. 
The aviation industry might be used as 
an example of such a developing oc- 
cupational field. 

13. Employers do not consider the 
preparation given by the general cur- 
riculum of the secondary school to be 
adequate for the requirements of many 
occupations. Also, the matter of per- 
sonality seems to play a large part in 
the success or failure of employees. Al- 
though much information has been col- 
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lected which should assist both advisers 
and students, much more study is in- 
dicated. 
RESULTS OF PREVIOUS STUDIES 

Three studies have been made for the 
purpose of guiding the Chanute Junior 
College in improving and developing 
the curricula and services to be offered 
students of that community. The first 
was to ascertain the needs and interests of 
the high school graduates of the com- 
munity. The second was an attempt to 
find out what other public junior col- 
leges were developing in the field of 
terminal education. As a result of these 
two previous studies, the present oc- 
cupational analysis was made. The study 
of high school graduates indicated that 
the school was failing to provide the 
training needed by the largest per cent 
of the graduates. This was especially 
true of the vocational field. The survey 
of non-academic curricula of other jun- 
ior colleges showed considerable prog- 
ress in certain areas, but indicated that 
the growth had been rather slow. Both 
studies indicated a need for more ac- 
curate information concerning the .oc- 
cupational opportunities of the com- 
munity, so the present investigation was 


made. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


From data accumulated in the three 
studies, these recommendations follow: 

1. The conclusions of the first study 
brought recommendations for the de- 
velopment of the departments of com- 
merce, trade and industrial education, 
teacher training, home economics, and 
the establishment of adult education 
through a night school. 

2. The second study recommended 
that the junior college become a real 
community college, and as such should 
enter the life of the community through 
music, art, and dramatics as well as 
vocations. The recommendations also 
included the establishment of some sort 
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of coordinating service between industry 
and the school. Last, an occupational 
survey was recommended to precede 
initiation of a terminal program in any 
junior college. 

3. Since a discussion of the necessity 
for closer school and community con- 
tacts also includes some means of at- 
taining that end, it is recommended that 
permanent employer-school committees 
be set up to study, recommend, and 
evaluate curricula for the various de- 
partments. (a) The employer-school 


committee should also work out a co-: 


operative, part time training program 
which will perform some of the func- 
tions formerly performed by the ap- 
prentice system. (b) The increasing 
trend toward postponing the entrance 
of young people into industry makes it 
necessary for this committee to provide 
for vocational training during the years 
preceding employment. This _ special 
preparation will include the character 
building benefits previously achieved 
through work experience. 

4. All vocational training should be 
delayed until the twelfth or thirteenth 
grade. This will allow more time for a 
guidance program and will draw the 
special training nearer to the time of 
actual employment. 

5. Vocational or occupational train- 
ing should be based on analysis of the 
occupation to be served. 


6. Vocational guidance programs 
should not be formulated unless based 
on a complete and accurate occupational 
analysis of the community to be served. 

7. A coordinator and coordinating 
service should be added to the junior 
college organization to form the con- 
necting link between the college and in- 
dustry. 

8. The need has long been recognized 
for specialized training in the profes- 
sions and certain skilled trades but in a 
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‘world of rapidly changing industries and 


social conditions, most workers must 
think in terms of fields of work rather 
than specific jobs. It is recommended, 
then, that the curriculum be planned to 
meet the demands of general fields 
rather than specialized occupations. 

9. Considerable dissatisfaction is 
found in all types of occupations and it 
seems possible that a more satisfactory 
occupational adjustment can be attained 
through widening the range of oppor- 
tunities horizontally as well as through 
advancement in a given vocation. The 
junior college, then, should provide op- 
portunity for broadening the training in 
each vocation. 

10. Guidance toward securing nec- 
essary education in suitable fields of 
work is a continuous process throughout 
life; therefore, evening schools that 
stress training on an adult level should 
be recognized as a part of the service of 
all junior colleges. 

11. Guidance and placement services 
should be set up with a national as well 
as a local -viewpoint, because many stu- 
dents leave the home community after 
graduation. 

12. Finally, the junior college should 
fully realize its responsibility to the 
supporting community. This institution 
should so design and develop its curric- 
ulum and services that the graduates 
will be equipped to meet the demands of 
a modern world and a modern society. 





KILGORE MURALS 


Kilgore Junior College, Texas, has 
four new murals in its library. They 
depict the landing of the Pilgrims in 
1620 and were painted by Dixie Duvall, 
Karry Choice, and James Heneman 
under the direction of Gustave Ivan, art 
instructor. The project was sponsored 
by Nancy Nell Lawler, librarian, and 
materials were paid for by book fines. 
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Junior College Radio Broadcasting 
WALTER CROSBY EELLS* 


At least 133 junior colleges were 
broadcasting over local radio stations 
during 1939-40, according to reports 
which were furnished for publication in 
American Junior Colleges. Almost half 
of these institutions were broadcasting 
programs on a regular schedule, weekly 
or oftener. Six reported daily programs. 

Following is a summary of program 
frequencies as reported: 
































Daily 6 
Semiweekly 6 
Weekly 41 
Semimonthly 11 
Monthly 13 
Quarterly 3 
Semiannually 3 
Annually 5) 
Frequently 10 
Occasionally 35 

133 


Four years ago, in reports received 
from 161 junior colleges in all parts of 
the country, only 18, or 11 per cent, 
stated that they were broadcasting radio 
programs.!. The present study shows 
that 27 per cent of the 494 institutions 
represented in American Junior Colleges 
are now broadcasting—a marked in- 
crease in the brief four-year period. 

Locations of these 133 institutions, by 
states, and frequency of broadcasts are 
shown graphically on the accompanying 
map. Four junior colleges, Modesto, 
Los Angeles, and San Francisco in Cali- 





* Executive Secretary, American Association 
of Junior Colleges, 730 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

* Sylvia D. Mariner, “Speech Survey of Jun- 
ior Colleges,” Junior College Journal (January, 
1937), 7:168. 


fornia, and Northeast in Louisiana, re- 
port that they have their own studios and 
broadcasting theaters; one, San Mateo 
in California, has its own shortwave, 
high fidelity, broadcasting station. 

The institutions were asked to indicate 
the nature of their programs. Many did 
not give specific replies, or stated merely 
that their programs were “educational 
and entertainment.” In cases in which 
more specific replies were given, musi- 
cal programs were mentioned most fre- 
quently—by 81 institutions. Some speci- 
fied choral, orchestral, glee club, piano 
and organ programs. One mentioned 
programs by the verse speaking choir. 
A Negro junior college gives programs 
of Negro spirituals. A Catholic institu- 
tion presents an annual program of 
sacred music consisting of Gregorian 
chants and ancient polyphonic forms. 
Second in frequency were addresses, 
lectures, and discussions, reported as 
prominent features of their programs 
by 49 institutions. Included in this 
group are forums, round tables, inter- 
views, readings, debates, and one spell- 
ing bee. Three religious programs were 
specified. Third in order of frequency 
were dramatic productions of a variety 
of types, reported by 40 junior col- 
leges. Other types of programs re- 
ported by a few institutions included 
work of departments and clubs, campus 
news, athletic events, rallies, and gen- 
eral publicity and promotion. 

In some cases the programs are or- 
ganized and given entirely by students, 
in others by faculty and students work- 
ing in cooperation. 

Significant testimony to the educa- 
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tional value of radio broadcasting is 
expressed thus by President Dwight C. 
Baker, of Modesto Junior College: 


Radio broadcasts over our local station have 
been a valuable addition to our training of 
college young people for civic life. The in- 
terest which they have provoked in journalism, 
public speaking, dramatics, music, and litera- 
ture groups of the junior college has exceeded 


more fully in Roy E. Morgan’s article 
in the December issue of the Journal. 
Further information concerning all 
eight (titles, authors, characters, length, 
cost) was sent to the Radio Director of 
each of the 133 junior colleges men- 
tioned above, as well as to administra- 
tors of other junior colleges, in a special 
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the interest in any other extracurricular ac- 
tivity, except athletics. The students who have 

n made responsible for radio broadcasting 
have grown remarkably in improving them- 
selves in such matters as enunciation, knowl- 
edge of current social problems, literary back- 
grounds, musical techniques and criticism. Our 
class instruction standards have been raised as 
a result of the conscious and enthusiastic ef- 
fort of students to meet the newer high stand- 
ards for achievement in radio work. 


In this connection mention should be 
made of the eight radio plays written 
by junior college faculty members and 
students to interpret the junior college 
to the community, scripts of which have 
been published in mimeographed form 
by the American Association of Junior 
Colleges. Three of these were described 


letter early in December. This informa- 
tion will be sent others upon inquiry. 

Following are the names of the five 
groups of junior colleges which re- 
ported broadcasting at regular intervals, 


monthly or oftener. 
DAILY PROGRAMS 

Anderson College, South Carolina 
Los Angeles City College, California 
Modesto Junior College, California 
Northeast Junior College, Louisiana. 
Phoenix Junior College, Arizona 
San Mateo Junior College, California 

SEMIWEEKLY PROGRAMS 
Averett College, Virginia — 
Beckley College, West Virginia 
Fort Smith Junior College, Arkansas 
Paris Junior College, Texas 
Stephens College, Missouri 
Victoria Junior College, Texas 
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WEEKLY PROGRAMS 

Albert Lea Junior College, Minnesota 
Amarillo College, Texas 
Armstrong Junior College, Georgia 
Junior College of Augusta, Georgia 
Belmont Abbey College, North Carolina 
Biltmore College, North Carolina 
Carbon College, Utah 
Coffeyville Junior College, Kansas 
David Lipscomb College, Tennessee 
Duluth Junior College, Minnesota 
Florida Normal and Industrial Institute 
Fort Valley State College, Georgia 
Frances Shimer Junior College, Illinois 
‘Garden City Junior College, Kansas 
Gila Junior College, Arizona 
Gogebic Junior College, Michigan 
Kilgore College, Texas 
Lincoln College, Illinois 
Long Beach Junior College, California 
Lower Columbia Junior College, Washington 
Mars Hill College, North Carolina 
Messiah Bible College, Pennsylvania 
North Texas Junior Agricultural College 
Okmulgee Junior College, Oklahoma 
Joplin Junior College, Missouri 
Southern Branch of University of Idaho 
Peace Junior College, North Carolina 
Port Huron Junior College, Michigan 
Sacramento Junior College, California 
San Luis Obispo Junior College, California 
Santa Rosa Junior College, California 
Snead Junior College, Alabama 
Spokane Junior College, Washington 
Springfield Junior College, Illinois 
Tyler Junior College, Texas 
Branch Agricultural College of Utah 
Vermont Junior College, Vermont 
Virginia Intermont College, Virginia 
Visalia Junior College, California 
Waldorf College, Iowa 
Weber College, Utah 

SEMIMONTHLY PROGRAMS 
Bakersfield Junior College, California 
Central Junior College, California 
Christian College, Missouri 
Hillman College, Mississippi 
John Tarleton Agricultural College, Texas 
Jones County Junior College, Mississippi 
Kansas City Junior College, Kansas 
Mesa County Junior College, Colorado 
Sapulpa Junior College, Oklahoma 
Shenandoah College, Virginia 
Yakima Valley Junior College, Washington 


MONTHLY PROGRAMS 
Bay City Junior College, Michigan 
Blackstone College, Virginia 
Centenary Junior College, New Jersey 

reeman Junior College, South Dakota 

Gulf Park College, Mississippi 
Jackson Junior College, Michigan 
Louisburg College, North Carolina 
Meridian Junior College, Mississippi 
Muskegon Junior College, Michigan 
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Ricks College, Idaho 

Salinas Junior College, California 
Virginia Junior College, Minnesota 
Yuba County Junior College, California 





SAN BENITO FARM 

The 15-acre experimental farm op- 
erated by the agricultural department of 
San Benito County High School and 
Junior College, California, has been so 
successful that the work has been ex- 
tended to include the two junior col- 
lege years. Advanced classes studying 
agricultural economics and farm man- 
agement consider the actual managerial 
problems of the school farm. Costs of 
production and farm records are part of 
the farm program. The department en- 
rolls over 100 boys who are, to all in- 
tents and purposes, operating a real 
farm in every sense of the word. 





DICKINSON BEQUEST 

Williamsport Dickinson Seminary, 
Pennsylvania, received a bequest of $10,- 
000 and in addition became residuary 
legatee of what may amount to a con- 
siderable additional sum through the 
death of Mrs. Albert F. Young, widow 
of the late Albert F. Young, of Williams- 
port, October 22, 1940. For many years 
Mr. Young was treasurer of the institu- 
tion’s board of trustees. The financial 
gifts of the Young family to Williams- 
port Dickinson date from the building of 
Bradley Hall in 1896 to the present time. 





PACKER AUTHORS 


A recent issue of the Packer Alumna 
records the publication of three recently 
published volumes written by alumnae 
of Packer Collegiate Institute, New 
York. They include Jt Happened in 
Syria by Alfreda Post Carhart, Back- 
stage with Actors by Helen Ormsbee, and 
The Long Watch in England by Eugene 
and Arline Loehrke. 

















Preprofessional Training in Junior College 
J. W. REYNOLDS* 


How successful is_preprofessional 
training in the junior colleges? l- 
though this aspect of junior college edu- 
cation has receded from its first impor- 
tance, it is still significant, not only for 
its own sake but also as indicating the 
efficiency with which the junior colleges 
conduct the programs they undertake. 
What, then, are some observable results 
of this training as it is being carried on 
at the present time? To ascertain what 
leaders in the universities and the junior 
colleges were thinking, the writer pre- 
pared a set of questionnaires which he 
sent to registrars, deans of professional 
schools, and deans of junior colleges. 


Certainly a good test of the efficiency 
of junior college training will be found 
in the achievement of its transfers when 
they enter the professional school. Sev- 
eral factors bear upon the validity of 
the conclusions. In the first place, the 
ability of the whole field of student 
transfers will be modified by the indi- 
vidual ability of the students involved. 
There is no such person as a standard 
junior college student. Secondly the 
junior colleges differ. Some are strong, 
some are weak, and some have both 
strength and weakness. Thus the reply 
to a questionnaire by a university regis- 
trar or professional school dean will be 
affected by the quality of the junior col- 
lege from which most of his transfers 
come. Finally, there is a difference in 
the policies of the professional schools. 

With these considerations in mind, 
let us turn to the questionnaire. As has 
been indicated, three groups of officials 





* Assistant Dean, Fort Smith Junior College, 
Fort Smith, Arkansas. 


were selected. The registrars were in- 
cluded because of their responsibility 
for evaluating credits of those who trans- 
fer. So far as the performance of the 
student in the professional school is con- 
cerned, none should be a better judge 
than the dean. Finally, inquiries were 
sent to junior college deans, since many 
of these have made follow-up studies of 
their graduates. In selecting the institu- 
tions to which the questionnaires were to 
be sent, no particular plan was followed, 
except that an attempt was made to 
sample opinion in all sections of the 
country. The percentage of replies was 
remarkable. Of 65 sent out, replies were 
had to 43. This number was well dis- 
tributed through the three classifica- 
tions: 12 from junior college deans, 13 
from the registrars, and 18 from the pro- 
fessional school deans. 


REGISTRARS JUDGMENTS 


The registrars were asked four ques- 
tions. Of these, however, two were to 
be answered only upon the option of the 
registrar. Replies were received from 
13 institutions... The first question in 
the list was: “If your college has any 
definite policies governing the accept- 
ance or evaluation of credits sent by 
junior colleges for students who desire 
admission to any of your professional 
schools, please summarize briefly.” All 
the replies stated that generally they 
made no distinction between transfers 





1 Arkansas State Teachers College; Teachers 
College, Columbia University; George Peabody 
College for Teachers; Henderson State Teach- 
ers College; Stanford University; the Univer- 
sities of Arkansas, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, 
Southern California, Tennessee, and Texas; 
and Vanderbilt University. 
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from junior colleges and those from 
four-year institutions. However certain 
ones did specify a maximum number of 
credits that might be transferred, and 
other similar qualifying details. None 
of these qualifications were negative in 
their recognition. 

The second question was: “If you 
have any available data on the success 
or failure of students in your profes- 
sional colleges who received their pre- 
liminary training in junior colleges, 
especially as compared with those who 
received their preparatory training on 
the campus of a senior college (either 
yours, or some other), please list.” Six 
of the 13 registrars indicated they had 
no data, six indicated they had, and one 
said such a study was being carried on. 
In some instances those who had no data 
ventured a statement anyway. In every 
instance, the answer was to the effect 
that students prepared in junior colleges 
did as well as those who were natives to 
the university. There were no indica- 
tions that this group of junior college 
transfers were either superior or inferior 
to the others. 

Since the last two questions in this 
list were, “What conclusions may be 
reached from this data?” and “If you 
have any opinions concerning the ques- 
tion of the ability of the junior college 
to train in the professional field, would 
you please state them here,” and since 
these answers are involved in the pre- 
ceding summary, no additional comment 
will be made, with one exception. Two 
of the registrars stated their opinion that 
some junior colleges allowed their stu- 
dents too much leeway in the choice of 
subjects, so that when these same stu- 
dents entered a professional school, they 
had not had the prerequisite courses. 
| PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL DEANS 

The opinions expressed by the deans 
of the professional schools were most in- 
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teresting. With very few exceptions, I 
have found that administrative officials 
of the universities look with sympathetic 
interest upon the whole junior college 
movement, and back up this attitude 
with policies aimed to cooperate with 
and assist in every way those who are 
sponsoring the junior colleges. Five 
types of professional schools were repre- 
sented in the replies received: educa- 
tion,? law,? commerce or business ad- 
ministration,* journalism,5 and medi- 
cine.® The first of two questions asked 
the deans was: “If you have observed 
any difference between the abilities of 
students in your college arising from the 
fact that some have received part or all 
of their preprofessional training in jun- 
ior colleges while others have been 
trained on the campus of a senior college 
(yours or any other), please summarize 
briefly the conclusions you have reached 
concerning the subject.” 

The law deans with one exception 
noted no difference in such training. Of 
course in those instances in which pre- 
law courses covered four years, the deans 
were reluctant to make generalizations. 
The one exception was the University of 
Texas, where the statement was that 
junior college trained transfers were in- 
ferior. 

The commerce deans were almost 
identical in their answers. Each stated 
that pre-commerce courses taken by na- 
tives were better than those offered in 
junior college because the emphasis was 





2 The University cf Arkansas, the University 
of Chicago, Teachers Col!ege of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and George Peobody College for 
Teachers. 

3 The universities of Arkansas, Michigan, 
and Texas, and Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity. — 

4The universities of Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
and Texas. 

5 The universities of Iowa and Missouri, and 
Northwestern University. 

6 The University of Iowa and Tulane Univer- 


sity. 
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placed upon factors necessary for pro- 
fessional school work. Each indicated, 
however, that junior colleges could do 
this work adequately. 


In journalism, the deans saw little or 
no difference. The same was true of 
those who answered for the schools of 
education. Dr. Hotz of the University 
of Arkansas said, “The difference here 
is, in my opinion, very slightly in favor 
of those transfer students trained on the 
campus of a senior college, due to the 
fact that these students constitute a some- 
what more select group.” This quotation 
is given in full since it illustrates a point 
also made by the registrar of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, and a point 
worthy of consideration in comparing 
the two agencies for preprofessional 
training. 

Of the professional schools interro- 
gated, medicine is the only one which 
found junior colleges not capable of 
the training. Of course, there were only 
two answers received. Others might 
have reported differently. The thought 
can best be summarized by quoting 
direct from the letter of one of these 
medical college deans. He has made a 
valid point in a broad minded way. 


We have had a number of years’ experience 
with students from junior colleges, and as a 
result added a third year as a requirement for 
admission to medical studies. This does not 
mean that certain junior colleges do not give 
adequate training {rom the scholastic stand- 
point. 

In my state there are junior colleges in 
towns of 2,500 population up. It is hard 
to persuade me that in a town of 2,500 popula- 
tion it is possible to give the same grade of 
training that can be secured in a modern 
university. 

Most of the junior college students live at 
home. They have never been away from home 
for any extended period of time until they 
come to the university and enter the medical 
school. They may have adequate mental 
ability, but they lack the ability to adjust 
themselves to being away from home. Next, 
medicine is one of the stiffest disciplines a 


student can meet, even though he comes from - 


a well qualified junior college. 
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In certain of the sciences, I have found 
junior college students deficient. However, 
this same thing applies to students coming 
from some of the smaller colleges, so I do not 
think it is a representative charge against 
junior colleges. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE DEANS 

Finally, the junior college deans were 
interviewed by letter, and 12 answered.” 
Two questions were asked, the first be- 
ing: “Approximately what per cent of 
your student body is now engaged in 
preparation for entering a professional 
college?” The estimates ranged all the 
way from 20 per cent, which included 
three, to 100 per cent. The last figure 
was given by one institution, which 
added, “I’m sorry to say.” Eight re- 
ported 50 per cent or less. Of the re- 
maining four, one reported 55 per cent 
and one 60 per cent. Considering that 
there are 600 junior colleges, these an- 
swers have no significance except that 
each throws light on the institution from 
which it was sent. 

The second question directed to the 
junior college deans was: “If you have 
had occasion to follow up the work of 
your transfers to professional schools, 
what conclusions have you reached as to 
their preparation as compared to those 
who have prepared on the campus of a 
senior college?” The replies showed that 
where formal follow-up work had been 
carried on, the transfer students com- 
pared satisfactorily with the natives. 


It is gratifying to observe that though 
preprofessional training in the junior 
college is being relegated to secondary 
importance, the two-year institutions are 
not failing in their responsibility in this 


field. 


7 Arkansas A. & M., Arkansas Polytechnic 
College, El Dorado Junior College, Kemper 
Military Institute, Little Rock Junior College, 
Los Angeles City College, Morton Junior Col- 
lege, Pasadena Junior College, San Francisco 
Junior College, Scranton-Keystone Junior Col- 
‘lege, Stephens College, and Wright Junior 
College. 




















Education on the Air 
MRS. LUCIOUS L. DAVIDGE* 


Radio, that diverse institution, is an 
integral part of modern life. To the ad- 
vertiser, the musician, the politician, the 
dramatist, the playwright, the advertis- 
ing manager, the engineer, and the 
teacher it has a specialized meaning. But 
to the average listener it is entertain- 
ment, adventure, education, a glimpse 
into broader worlds and an every-ready 
companion. It touches the lives of all, 
regardless of race, creed, sect, education, 
financial standing or personal idiosyn- 
crasies. There are an estimated 27,500,- 
000 radios in America with twice that 
number of potential listeners. Does not 
this ready-made audience present a chal- 
lenge to us as educators? 

Some schools and colleges are for 
tunate enough to own and maintain their 
broadcasting stations, but most of us 
have to rely on commercial stations as 
outlets for our programs. This is no 
great disadvantage, because we need to 
rub shoulders with the world whenever 
possible. The contacts and competition 
are helpful. The unfailing courtesy and 
assistance of station and program direc- 
tors give both faculty and students a 
professional slant on this business of 
broadcasting. Rare is the faculty mem- 
ber who has a businesslike and artisti- 
ally mature radio viewpoint. The three 
national networks and individual sta- 
tions have been very generous in their 
time allotments for educational purposes. 
Approximately one-fifth of all broad- 
casting time is allotted to education. 

Why should educational institutions 
wish to broadcast? First of all, students 





* Head of Music Department, Dodd College, 
Shreveport, Louisiana. 


and faculty receive excellent artistic and 
technical experience in an important 
new medium; they can build valuable 
goodwill for their schools; and, if they 
are worth their salt, they have a valuable 
message for the public. If they have a 
true conception of their duty as teach- 
ers, they cannot be content to confine 
their efforts to their own students. If 
they are convinced that their ideas and 
ideals are good, they burn with zeal to 
present them to others. 


Great masses of people will seldom be 
consciously educated. Philip Lasky, 
manager of KSFO, San Francisco, said 
recently: “Radio education must be 
sugar-coated. It must be wrapped in all 
the finery used by successful sponsored 
and sustaining programs. The head of 
a gasoline refinery wouldn’t get very far 
if he used all his time to make a talk on 
the efficiency of gasoline.” Perhaps we 
do too much of this effortless education 
in the classroom, but we have no choice 
when on the air. We must compete with 
the best talent available. The day has 
long since passed when people will listen 
to a program just because it is locally 
presented. Why should they listen to 
my Mary Smith sing Schubert’s “Sere- 
nade” when, by turning to another sta- 
tion or by waiting 15 minutes they can 
hear Jessica Dragonette? They may 
think we are a good institution or nice 
people, but they will not listen to us 
perform unless we have a pleasing slant 
to our presentations. Here are some 
practical and simple suggestions that any 
institution, no matter how sparse its 
radio background, may use effectively: 

1. Never use any direct institutional 
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promotion. The primary purpose must 
be educational. The fact that you can 
produce sound, enlightening and in- 
teresting programs is sufficient advertis- 
ing. We have found it best to use the 
school’s name only in the announcements 
at the beginning and the end of the 
program. If you have a round table 
discussion on vocational guidance, the 
listener will assume that you give atten- 
tion to this subject. There must be no 
flavor of commercialism. Educators 
should try to get the viewpoint of the 
broadcasters and accede to all station 
demands as to taste. 

2. Give great care to the grouping of 
musical and dramatic numbers, and 
writing the script which introduces them. 
One can take the selections which the 
speech and music departments prepare 
and make them into either good or bad 
programs. All fine arts teachers have 
certain types of material they prefer for 
individual students. Let the radio chair- 
man plan his programs after private in- 
structors have made these selections. 
But, by all means, do not say to one 
instructor, “Your students will present 
next Monday’s program,” unless she has 
indicated that she has in mind a definite 
unit. A half hour program may need 
more variety, but we have been very 
successful planning 15 minute presenta- 
tions in the fine arts around a central 
theme. Such topics as “Romanticism,” 
“Negro Folklore,” “Character Studies in 
Song,” “French Music,” and “Madame 
Butterfly” were used. We always ob- 
serve such special occasions as Mothers’ 
Day. One can use on these programs 
chorus, trios, solos, both vocal and in- 
strumental, poetry or a dramatic skit. 
The unifying element lies largely in the 
script. This should bristle with informa- 
tion, yet that quality should be concealed 
from an unsuspecting public. 

We go to the source of radio show- 
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manship and use the principles for 
developing good radio copy as set forth 
in Hettinger and Neff, Practical Radio 
Advertising.} 

(a) Words must be selected entirely 
on their sound value. Consider the 
understandability, connotation, and 
emotional value of each individual word. 
Polysyllabic words slow up the copy and 
rob it of intimacy. Sibilants and harsh 
sounding words are difficult to pro- 
nounce and often grate on the ear. 

(b) Simple English is the richest and 
most vivid speech. Use short sentences 
with few, if any, dependent clauses. 
Most of us tend to speak in dashes, to 
leave phrases suspended in mid-air and 
to give meaning by inflection. . Radio 
copy is most effective when written ex- 
actly as it would be spoken. 

(c) Sincerity is absolutely essential. 
Avoid extravagant statements and make 
every word ring true. 

(d) Human interest material should 
be woven in whenever possible. 

(e) Enthusiasm and conviction are 
essential. — 

We always use a student or woman 
faculty member as announcer. The busy 
station announcer appreciates being re- 
lieved of one duty. We can rehearse 
more fully, and one of our people has a 
valuable experience. Since we are a 
woman’s college, we like to use a wom- 
an’s voice. 


3. Have all the faculty help by per- 
forming or giving suggestions. Expect 
a furore when you introduce this idea 
at faculty meeting. When each instruc- 
tor is involved, your radio series is a 
much better representation of the insti- 
tution as a whole. Every faculty member 
should have something to contribute, if 
it is only constructive criticism. The fine 





1H. S. Hettinger and W. J. Neff, Practical 
— Advertising (Prentice-Hall, New York, 
1938). 
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arts department will bear the brunt of 
the load, but every phase of the institu- 
tion’s work should be presented. 

The increasing proportion of the 
spoken word that comes over the loud 
speaker is a help. People listen to many 
things they would not read. Here, if 
we are subtle enough, is an opportunity 
to raise taste levels. We had an excellent 
listener response to a series of faculty 
talks under the general heading, “Of 
Interest to Women.” Our girls recorded 
a theme expressing the thought of the 
series in the manner of “Democracy in 
Action.” Faculty members considered 
each departmental field and wove it into 
the topic. Some results were “The Spirit 
of Woman,” “Women in Music,” “Busi- 
ness in the Home,” “Poetry and Music” 
(women poets), “Aviation for Women,” 
“Dress Designing,” “Christ and the New 
Woman,” “Better Health,” “The Adoles- 
cent Girl,” “Women in Public Life,” 
“Chemurgy and Fashion,” and “Color 
in the Home.” 


In making a radio talk, naturalness is 
a prime requisite. Intimacy may be 
achieved by the speaker being “I” and 
the audience “you.” The style must be 
simple and conversational. Use active 
verbs and not too many adjectives. 
Observe the fundamental rules of gram- 
mar, thereby achieving clarity and ef- 
fect. In judging length, it may help to 
know that there are usually about 2200 
words in a 15 minute talk. Some faculty 
members simply cannot speak. Have 
them prepare their material and let 
someone else present it. This is perfectly 
permissible radio procedure if the 
speaker is introduced as a script nar- 
rator. Junior college instructors are 
chosen partly on a personality basis, and 
most of them will welcome this oppor- 
tunity of self-expression and _ self-de- 
velopment. 

4. Careful rehearsals are essential. 
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One never knows how a radio script will 
“go” until it has been rehearsed. Changes 
are often necessary. Everything is for 
the ear, and most of us are accustomed 
to writing for the eye. Even a simple 
introduction should be read aloud and 
tested as to “hearing.” 

Split second timing is all important. 
Gone forever are the days when students 
take a few musical numbers to the sta- 
tion, tell the announcer what they are 
as they walk in, and thus appear on the 
air. Follow the examples of the best 
programs, and time yours in sections. 
Write at the end of each section the 
exact time it should be at that point and 
thus keep on your schedule. A produc- 
tion director should be in the studio dur- 
ing each broadcast. If you want to be 
really professional, you can use these 
standardized directions: One finger on 
the nose, indicating the program is ex- 
actly on schedule; hands pulled apart 
in a stretching gesture, indicating slower; 
arm waved in rotary motion, indicating 
speed it up. 

5. As in every field, it is the thinking 
person—the one with original ideas— 
who is successful. Keep alert. Radio 
trends change very quickly. One can 
listen critically to all programs, and read 
the comparatively small amount of litera- 
ture on the subject. The books are soon 
outmoded. A careful perusal of the 
magazines Radio Broadcasting and Va- 
riety will yield many ideas. Continue 
to try new program plans, hoping to get 
the best out of radio for students and 
listeners. 
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Survey Courses in Physical Science 
DONALD R. WATSON* 


The development of survey courses in 
physical science in the lower divisions of 
colleges and in high schools has been 
one of the distinctive trends toward a 
program of general education. A re- 
cent study? that included 86 per cent 
of the colleges of the United States 
showed that in 1938-39 about 21 per 
cent of these institutions listed a course 
in physical science survey in their cata- 
logs. Of the 349 junior colleges included 
in this examination there were 54, or 15 
per cent, which offered such a course. 
This was only a slightly higher ratio 
than was found for the liberal arts col- 
leges, where 88 out of 632, or 14 per 
cent, listed courses. A more complete 
analysis published elsewhere? shows 
that teachers’ colleges have been the 
leaders in this curriculum change, with 
over 50 per cent listing courses. 


While the earliest course of this fused 
type of physical science was introduced 
about 1923-24 in a teachers’ college and 
the first development was in this or 
other types of four-year colleges, the 
recent growth of these courses has oc- 
curred in the junior colleges and high 
schools. Just how recent this growth 
has been is shown for a sampling of 


schools and colleges in Table I. 
The 21 junior colleges there included 





* Assistant Professor of Physical Science, 
San Diego State College, San Diego, California. 

1Donald R. Watson, Survey Courses in 
Physical Science, their Status, Trends, and 
Evaluation. An unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tion, University of Southern California. 

2 Donald R. Watson, “A Comparison of the 
Growth of Survey Courses in Physical Science 
in High Schools and Colleges,” Science Educa- 
tion, 24:1 (14-20). 


Table I. RECENT GROWTH OF SURVEY 
COURSES IN PHYSICAL SCIENCE 





Type Per cent Per cent 
of Number ppriorto in 1937-38 
Institution 1937-38 or 1938-39 
Liberal Arts 
Colleges _._. 57 72 28 
Teachers 
Colleges _... 55 87 13 
Junior 
Colleges _._. 21 43 57 
California High 
Schools 70 47 53 
Non-California 
High Schools 27 33 67 


represent about an equal division be- 
tween private and public colleges located 
in 14 states from Maine to California. 
Although check lists were mailed to all 
54 junior colleges listing physical science 
survey courses, only about 40 per cent 
of these returned a usable form. 

The table indicates that the trend is 
toward a rapid expansion of such fused 
courses in secondary schools and a level- 
ing off of such curriculum changes in 
the four-year colleges. 

NATURE OF THE COURSES 


Consideration of the 21 junior colleges 
for which specific data are available 
shows that in 12 of them the survey of 
physical science course is for two se- 
mesters, in six it is a one semester 
course, in one it is a two quarters course, 
and in two cases the course is for a 
single quarter. In short, only slightly 
more than half of the junior colleges 
offer a survey of physical science course 
for the entire college year. The average 
number of units per semester was 5.2. 

The organization of these courses in 
survey of physical science in the junior 
college is shown in contrast to that of 


the other groups studied by Table II. 
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These data are based upon the question- 
naire returns from the 230 schools re- 
plying to the inquiry. Although many 
possible types of organization might oc- 
cur, preliminary investigation showed 
that most courses might be placed in 
one of the three categories shown. The 
returns indicate that a sharp break ex- 
ists between the colleges and high schools 
as to organization of content. In about 
half of the colleges the subject divisions 
of physics, astronomy, chemistry, and 
geology are maintained within the sur- 
vey course. Such a plan is found in less 
than a fifth of the high schools examined. 

A plan of organizing around general- 
izations or principles was used in about 
40 per cent of the colleges and in a 
fourth or less of the high schools. 

Very few colleges of any type had 
organized their survey of physical sci- 
ence courses around environmental prob- 
lems. Less than 10 per cent of any type 
of college and only about five per cent 
of the junior colleges had used this ap- 
proach. In contrast, over 60 per cent 
of the high school courses were organ- 
ized on this more functional basis. 

After a plan of organization has been 
chosen the question arises as to the 
amount of subject matter to be included 
in the survey course. Table III lists 
the replies to an inquiry as to whether 
subject matter is selected from certain 
areas or is comprehensive in that an 
attempt is made to survey all of the im- 
portant areas of physical science. Only 
a third of the group of junior colleges 
plan to make their course selective. 


In summary, the phvsical science sur- 
vey course in the junior college is a very 
recent development with organization 
patterned much more after that in four- 
year colleges than after that of the high 
schools. Very few courses are organized 
around environmental problems but 
rather are patterned on a subject matter 
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basis, with over half of the group 
sampled having courses framed in terms 
of the divisions of physical science. 


Table II. ORGANIZATION OF PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE SURVEY COURSES IN VARIOUS 
TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS, BY 


PERCENTAGES 
Non- 
Cali- Cali- 
Type Lib- Teach- fornia fornia 
of eral ers Junior High High 


Institution Arts College College School School 
a. In divisions 

of physical 

science _.47.4 455 52.4 
b. Around 

generaliza- 

tions or 

principles_43.8 43.6 428 
c. Around 

environ- 

mental 


problems — 7.0 9.1 48 65.7 55.6 
d. Other 


methods... 1.8 1.8 0.0 0.0 0.0 


Table III. NATURE OF CONTENT OF 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE SURVEY COURSES, 
BY PERCENTAGES ” 

on- 


Cali- Cali- 

Type Lib- Teach- fornia fornia 
of eral ers Junior High High 

Institution Arts College College School School 
Selective 51.0 436 333 786 78.0 


Compre- 
hensive _.49.0 564 66.7 214 22.0 


JUNIOR COLLEGE CRITICISM 

The status of these physical science 
survey courses in the junior college is 
unfortunate. Despite the characteristics 
of the junior college student as shown 
by various studies, and disregarding 
the development of a philosophy of 
functional education for the junior col- 
lege, these institutions have lagged in at- 
tempting a curriculum reorganization in 
physical science. Where such a change 
has occurred it has been patterned very 
closely on that found in the four-year 
colleges. With the average course allow- 
ing only five units of credit, it is ques- 
tionable whether a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the various areas of physical 
science is feasible or can be of much 
value to the average junior college stu. 


186 18.5 


15.7 25.9 
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dent. No doubt, the numerous text- 
books that have appeared for such 
courses are partially to blame for the 
existing situation in that the majority at- 
tempt to be all-inclusive. By visitation 
and correspondence it was learned that 
many teachers of such courses feel that 
entirely too much is attempted for the 
time allowed. If, as is well known, many 
students have difficulty in grasping the 
principles of any one of the physical 
sciences when offered as a year course, 
is it not demanding almost the impos- 
sible to include so much of each of these 
sciences in one course and still expect 
the student to comprehend it? 


SUGGESTED COURSE FOR JUNIOR COLLEGE 
The unsatisfactory nature of the sur- 
vey courses in physical science in many 
junior colleges should not discourage the 
effort at science reorganization. Rather, 
it is felt that most of the present courses 
have not gone far enough in their re- 
organization to be really effective. With 
this tendency for reorganization so re- 
cent it is hoped that present and future 
courses rapidly may assume a more 
functional pattern. Toward that end, 
the following suggestions are offered. 

1. The concept of a one or two semes- 
ter course to survey the entire field of 
physical science should be abandoned. 
In its place should be substituted a 
course based upon problems of the 
physical environment. These problems 
would differ from college to college and 
would depend upon the community and 
students involved. 

2. The term “survey” should not be 
used, but rather such titles as “Our 
Physical Environment,” “Our Physical 
World,” or “Experiences in Physical 
Science.” 

3. In so far as possible, these courses 
should be for an entire academic year 
with a credit value of at least six units. 

4. Because of present inadequacies, 
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textbooks for such courses should be 
abandoned and the work based upon 
syllabi developed by the local instruc- 
tors. Such a syllabus might well include 
from four to six units for a semester’s 
work, with extensive suggestions for 
wide use of references in the library and 
various activities for students. 

5. If the course is to be functional, 
students must be taken out of the class- 
room and visits made to power plants, 
factories, mines, observatories, construc- 
tion projects, broadcasting stations, or 
other available activities that show 
science at work. 

6. Care should be taken that listen- 
ing is not the sole or even the main 
activity in the course. To this end some 
type of workshop should be provided in 
which instructors are available at sched- 
uled times to assist students on various 
activities. This work may be assigned 
or self-initiated; the more of the latter 
the better. 

7. Extensive use of visual materials of 
all types should be emphasized. This 
might include the use of motion pictures, 
slides, film strip, transparencies, charts, 
a bulletin board, models, and adequate 
demonstrations. A science museum is 
helpful where facilities are available. 

8. Evalution of student growth 
should be on a broader basis than that 
of mere subject matter mastery. While 
within the areas of the problem chosen, 
knowledge of facts and principles is 
important, of even more importance is 
the student’s growth in ability to apply 
this knowledge to practical problems. It 
is a hopeless objective for the student to 
be expected to become familiar with all 
of physical science in a single course 
but he may be expected to become 
familiar with enough of it to serve as a 
vehicle for training in the scientific 
method and to comprehend the impact 


of science on the modern world. 
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Commercial Education in Iowa 
LUCAS STERNE* 


Of the 27 public junior colleges in 
Iowa, 11 are offering commercial work. 
Most of the departments are only a few 
years old. Perhaps it is too early to 
be asking such questions as: What is 
the effect upon the high school com- 
mercial curriculum when the local public 
junior college commercial department is 
established? Is the emphasis shifted 
in the high schools from vocational skill 
subjects to business background and 
consumer educational training or is the 
concentration still on bookkeeping, short- 
hand, and typing? But, to ascertain 
present status, a study has been com- 
pleted through a questionnaire which 
was sent to the 27 public junior colleges 
in Iowa, asking them to list the com- 
mercial courses they were offering, and 
also those offered in the local high 
school, the number of semesters the 
courses were offered in both schools, the 
titles of textbooks used, and the number 
of periods the classes met weekly. Twen- 
ty-four institutions replied and out of 
that number 15 stated that they were 
not offering commerce, leaving nine 
whose tabulations are as follows: 


High Schools Junior Colleges 


Subject Num- Semes- Num- Semes- 

ber ters! ber ters! 
Bookkeeping _.... 9 2 — -- 
Accounting _____. — — 8 2 
Shorthand2 ______ 9 4 7 4 
Typing? _ 9 4 7 4 
Business law____ & 1 4 2 
Economics -_..._.. oe 1 4 2 
Salesmanship __.. 6 1 3 1 





* Instructor in Commerce, Muscatine Junior 
College, Muscatine, lowa. 
1For the majority of schools reporting. 


2Taught as a combination called “Secre- 
tarial Science” in most of the junior colleges. 


Junior business 





training 5 1 _ — 
Office practice... 5 1 | ] 
Economic 

geography _._. 3 | 1 1 

ce machines.__ 2 2 — -- 
Marketing ——.._.— — 2 1 
Business 

organization __ 1] 1 1 | 
Consumer 

education ___.__ 1 1 — — 
Advertising ____. 1 1 — — 
Labor problems__— _ 1 1 
Business 

organization _.— — 1 1 
Business 

management _.— — | ] 
Business 

statistics —.__.— — 1 1 
Business 

correspondence — — 1 I 
Introduction to 

business _._____.— — 1 | 


It is apparent that both the junior 
colleges and the high schools are empha- 
sizing the same thing, namely, the voca- 
tional skill subjects of bookkeeping, 
typing, and stenography, and that the 
two types of institution are spending 
about the same length of time for instruc- 
tion in those subjects. 

The high schools were asked to list 
any of their courses that had been added 
to or dropped from their curriculum 
since their local junior college commer- 
cial department had been established. 
Five of the schools reported that there 
had been no change. Salesmanship was 
listed by four as having been added to 
their curriculum, but it is doubtful if 
the establishing of a junior college com- 
mercial department was an important 
factor. It is more probable that pub- 
licity and passage of the George-Deen 
act has helped to accomplish this re- 
sult. Two of the schools stated that they 
were planning on offering a one-semester 
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course next year. The other courses 
that were added to their curricula were 
mentioned only once. Advanced book- 
keeping was mentioned by two schools 
as having been dropped from their cur- 
ricula but again it seems doubtful if the 
college was an influence. None of the 
nine high schools reporting gave book- 
keeping more than two semesters. One 
college, not offering any commercial 
work at the present time, stated that it 
was going to give accounting to take the 
place of second year bookkeeping in the 


high school. 


The high schools were asked also to 
list any changes that they planned for 
the future. Two schools replied that 
they were going to add consumer educa- 
tion, another was planning to add busi- 
ness principles and one was going to 
change from junior business training to 
general mathematics. 


If community needs are taken as a 
criterion for setting up the curriculum, 
we can well afford to ask this question: 
Does the community need so many sten- 
ographers, typists, and bookkeepers that 
both high school and junior college 
should devote the major portion of their 
time and attention to this end? To a 
certain extent, at least, it seems that the 
population of the community would have 
an important bearing upon that ques- 
tion. The average population of towns 
supporting junior college commercial 
departments in the state of Iowa is 9,806. 
How much of a labor turnover can be 
expected in the fields of stenography, 
typing, and bookkeeping in the average 
community of this size—enough to ab- 
sorb the graduates of both schools? This 
is doubtful. Even granting that more 
high school graduates are finding jobs 
now than did a few years ago, there still 
is a large percentage who do not. 


It may be frankly admitted that 
neither junior colleges nor high schools 
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have paid much attention to community 
needs. Numerous surveys indicate that 
the largest percentage of our graduates 
go into the selling field, then the next 
largest into general clerical work, then 
stenographic and finally bookkeeping, 
but we did nothing about it with the ex- 
ception of adding a one-semester course 
in salesmanship which falls far short of 
offering an adequate training for this 
important field. 


Just recently a survey was made in 
Quincy, Illinois, by Lewis R. Toll, and 
summarized in the January issue of the 
Balance Sheet.2 He found that out of 
the total of 1,617 office and sales workers, 
less than 15 per cent used shorthand; 
that only 2.3 per cent were typists; and 
3.2 per cent were bookkeepers. Fewer 
than 200 of the 709 office workers in- 
cluded in the study of 1,617 office and 
sales workers need a knowledge of debits 
and credits. 


Robert S. Barnes, in a survey made at 
Waukegan, Illinois, reported the follow- 
ing data regarding the positions that 
were existent in that community and 
were generally filled by their high school 
graduates: 4 








Selling positions 1,519 
General clerical positions.___________.1,454 
Bookkeeping positions 260 
Stenographic positions 259 





The survey revealed that little or noth- 
ing is being done in the way of con- 
sumer education, although it is possibly 
being taught by other departments, such 
as home economics. 


With the establishing of commercial 
departments in the junior colleges, it is 





* Lewis R. Toll, “Needs of Local Employers. 
Compared with the Quincy Commercial Educa- 
tion Program,” Balance Sheet 21:206-9; 240 
(January, 1940). 

“Robert S. Barnes, “Fitting the Smee. 
Curriculum to the Commercial Demands of the 
Community,” Business Education Digest (May, 
1938) 2:62. : 
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now possible for the public school sys- 
tems (high school and junior college) of 
the smaller communities to offer a 
broader and more comprehensive busi- 
ness education than ever before. This 
will include a good general education, 
some consumer training, business back- 
ground training, and finally the vocation 
occupational skill subjects, including an 
adequate program of study in the four 
fields—selling, general clerical, steno- 
graphic, and bookkeeping. However, it 
cannot be done until educators recog- 
nize (1) that there are four fields in 
which they should be offering training 
instead of two; (2) that both high school 
and junior college at present are con- 
centrating on the same two fields and 
doing little or nothing about the other 
two. Let’s divide the responsibility of 
preparing for these four fields, with each 
institution specializing on two different 
vocational fields. For example, if the 
high school were to specialize on selling 
and general clerical, then the junior col- 
lege should specialize on stenography 
and bookkeeping and junior accounting. 
Instead of merely a one-semester course 
in salesmanship, the high school would 
have ample time to offer the much 
needed background training for this 
field, such as advertising, marketing, 
oral English, personality development, 
store management, etc. With an im- 
proved guidance program, most of the 
students who attend the junior college 
could obtain the major portion of the 
much needed background training in 


the high school. 


As a result, the tax payers of the com- 
munity would be much better off, be- 
cause there would be little or no duplica- 
tion of subject matter, no duplication of 
office equipment, and finally better 
teaching could be accomplished because 
the teachers could be more specialized. 
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LEES-McRAE LIBRARY 

Valuable and much-needed gifts have 
recently been made to the Lees-McRae 
College library at Banner Elk, North 
Carolina. Five boxes of books have 
been received from the library of Dr. 
Henry Louis Smith, former president 
of Washington and Lee University and 
Davidson College, and that of his sister, 
the late Mrs. Lunsford Richardson of 
Greensboro. They included many books 
to add to the library’s large and grow- 
ing collection on North Carolina and 
the South. 

The Lees-McRae library, consisting 
of over 10,000 volumes, has been built 
almost entirely from the gifts of friends 
of the college. A few years ago a grant 
of $3,000 from the Carnegie Foundation 
made possible a number of very fine 
reference and departmental works. The 
library is well and widely known for 
its collection on North Carolina and 
the South, and people have come from 
long distances to refer to this collection 
in the writing of papers, books, and 
articles. 

Miss Alison B. Stirling, the librarian, 
stated that throughout the years the 
library has accumulated, by gift, from 
time to time, a number of books suit- 
able for graded and high schools, but 
which are not usable in a college 
library. These she has been able to 
put to use in out-of-the-way schools lo- 
cated in the surrounding sections of the 
mountains. In addition to filling the 
library needs of a large section of the 
mountains, the Lees-McRae library is 
a valuable source of training to the 
students of the college. The library 
assistants are taught to do the binding, 
all of which is done in the library’s own 
workroom. A display of the binding 
done by these students was a feature of 
the North Carolina Department of In- 
dustrial Education in Raleigh last year. 
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Weatherford College Objectives 


G. C. BOSWELL* 


I have been asked today to discuss 
two problems: First, What is your col- 
lege’s greatest problem and what are you 
doing to solve it? Second, what is your 
college’s greatest accomplishment? 

The greatest problem that confronts 
Weatherford College, to my way of 
thinking, is the problem of publicity. In 
all educational work, whether private or 
public, secondary or collegiate, it is es- 
sential to keep the public informed as 
to the progress, prospects, aims, objec- 
tives and attitudes of the institution. In 
the case of denominational or private 
institutions such as ours, it is of great 
value to the constituency supporting the 
college that we keep the givers, the stu- 
dents, and the governing body informed 
of what is being done. Regardless of 
the fact that we have more students at- 
tending junior colleges than we have in 
senior colleges, publicity for junior col- 
leges through the press is hard to ob- 
tain, for the junior colleges are not 
organized sufficiently. 

The four year college overshadows us, 
and the daily press seems to have the 
opinion that a junior college is not en- 
titled to the publicity that a four year 
college should have. It may be that the 
junior college officials are responsible 
for this attitude, if it is prevalent, of 
taking our college work too much for 
granted. Publicity should not be for 
financial reasons alone. It has an educa- 
tional value. It has a far-reaching social 


and cultural effect upon the people who 





* President, Weatherford College, Weather- 
ford, Texas. This paper was read before the 
bag College Association in Austin, April 

7, 1940. 


come in contact with educational prob- 
lems, and particularly upon parents who 
are eager to send their sons and daugh- 
ters to college. Since the junior college 
represents, more or less, a new educa- 
tional philosophy, it may be that the 
Junior College Association will have to 
place emphasis on the publicity that the 
junior college as a whole should receive. 


Dr. Homer Rainey, president of the 
University of Texas, in his speeches over 
the state, is making a plea for junior 
college education. Recently he declared 
that 60 or 70 per cent of the students 
enrolled in senior colleges did not com- 
plete more than their sophomore year, 
that in his opinion the senior colleges 
were doing junior college work to a cer- 
tain degree. Our junior college and 
your junior college have a deep obliga- 
tion, not only to furnish education to 
the masses, but to furnish the masses 
with reliable information concerning our 
colleges. There is enormous misinfor- 
mation throughout the country about 
the junior college. A great many 
people who are supposedly educated are 
largely ignorant concerning this new 
member of the educational family. Pos- 
sibly we, as junior college people, are 
responsible because we have not defi- 
nitely decided why we are in the educa- 
tional field and where we are going. In 
other words, are we preparing our 
students for higher institutions of learn- 
ing, or are we primarily educating the 
masses who may be privileged, by and 
large, to attend only the junior college? 
Publicity of the right sort will set the 
people aright on these matters. 
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Our friends the teachers’ colleges are 
showing wisdom in their publicity by a 
united advertising campaign in which 
they have a whole page in each issue 
of the leading educational journal of 
the state, giving their objectives. This is 
cooperative publicity. Also there is a 
certain code of ethics in this kind of 
publicity. It might be well for the 
junior colleges of Texas to establish 
some such cooperative form of advertis- 
ing in order that the people may under- 
stand and appreciate the motives behind 
the junior college movement in Texas. 
Our publicity efforts have not material- 
ized because we have not had a uniform 
method of presenting the cause of junior 
colleges. Perhaps there are too many 
kinds of junior colleges and the ad- 
ministrations have not been too ethical 
in their publicity. It is possible that 
we reflect more of a real estate publicity 
than an educational publicity in stating 
our aims, purposes, objectives, and at- 
titudes. It seems to me that we, as 
junior college people who are deeply 
interested in the masses having two 
years of education beyond the high 
school level, should adopt a uniform 
method of publicity. 


Second, What is your college’s greatest 
accomplishment? I think the greatest 
accomplishment of Weatherford College 
within the past three years has been to 
expand its curriculum to meet the in- 
creased needs of the student body and 
to fit its program into the changing situa- 
tions that have arisen. Five years ago 
the college was offering about 100 semes- 
ter hours; now it is offering over 400 
semester hours. Perhaps this increase 
has not been sufficient to meet all the 
needs of a junior college nor possibly 
has it added enough courses of terminal 
subject matter. However, the adminis- 
tration’s purpose was to offer the student 
a variety of courses that would fit him 
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to take his place in the world today as 
a good citizen. The student who at- 
tends Weatherford College or any other 
junior college should find culture, char- 
acter, and social efficiency. The chief 
aim of education should be to arouse a 
curiosity that will stimulate the best in 
college men and women. Our college, 
as well as yours, should offer the student 
the opportunity to secure an education 
in an environment that will foster loyalty 
to Christian ideals throughout his best 
social and political life and make him 
a more efficient and helpful worker for 
his community. The whole program 
of education is to fit and train a student 
to live with other people and to face 
life’s problems in the finest way possible. 


Our curriculum has been expanded 
with this thought in mind. For instance, 
we have increased our offerings in 
language to include German. Courses in 
engineering have been added. At this 
time we are giving 26 hours of business 
administration. New courses have been 
added in every department; in fact, the 
number of departments has been in- 
creased. 


In my judgment the best addition that 
we have made to our curriculum has 
been in the fine arts. We are giving 24 
semester hours of credit in art alone, and 
the instructor in art is not working on a 
haphazard plan, but is under the direc- 
tion of the administration, hired as 
other instructors are hired by the board 
of trustees at a fixed salary. 


It is possible that our voice depart- 
ment has made and is making the 
greatest contribution to the college and 
the communities surrounding the col- 
lege, for we are stressing voice as one of 
the finer elements in developing the 
artistic values of our student life. Our 
voice instructor, as our other instructors, 
is employed and paid a salary by the 
college. Every student is privileged to 
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take two hours of voice and choral work 
each week without any additional cost, if 
he meets certain requirements. These 
courses carry credit toward graduation 
which are accepted by other institutions. 
The student loses no credit hours while 
he is improving his artistic values, and 
he will be a better citizen as a result. 

For a number of years as a school ad- 
ministrator, I have come to be a firm 
believer in a singing school (not the do- 
re-mi-type, nor the old fashioned Sun- 
day afternoon singing), for it aids in 
discipline and it also gives the student 
a high tone of cultural value. Voice 
cultivation places emphasis upon the 
finer things of life. It teaches reverence 
and respect, offers guidance, and helps 
to provide an effective use for leisure 
time. 

I think in our mad rush for students, 
not only at denominational and private 
colleges, but at state colleges as well, 
we have forgotten some of the finer ele- 
ments that go toward making student 
life worth while, and we have solicited 
students on the glamorous side of life 
which is something that is shallow and 
soon fades away. If we emphasize voice, 
music and artistic values, we are offer- 
ing the student something that will be 
worth while not only to his life but to 
the lives of others with whom he comes 
in contact. ‘Therefore, it seems certain 
to me that the greatest accomplishment 
that Weatherford College is making is 
in the expansion of its curriculum. This 
expansion program is accepted whole- 
heartedly by the student body, and since 
it has been under way the financial re- 
sources of the college have more than 
doubled. This accomplishment has 
brought to the students finer and more 
lasting artistic values, something that 
money cannot buy, and it has given 
them that something which brings joy 


and pleasure and happiness, and creates | 
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a feeling of love and respect for the 
college life. It has developed a loyal 
disposition toward those in authority and 
furnished a background for splendid 
citizenship. 


RIVERA’S MURAL 

Diego Rivera’s huge fresco mural, 
upon which he painted while visitors at 
the San Francisco Exposition watched, 
is to find a permanent place in the new 
library of San Francisco Junior College. 
The painting measures 22 by 75 feet in 
size. Timothy Pflueger, architect of the 
college and its director of art, who 
brought the famous Mexican painter to 
the Fair, is launching a campaign to 
finance the painting of three more such 
frescoes to complete Rivera’s theme of 
Pan American unity. 





KNOX COUNTY SURVEY - 


Walter A. Davis, president of Vin- 
cennes University, Indiana, and C. R. 
Livingston, professor of psychology, are 
conducting .a survey of the high schools 
in Knox County to assist in determining 
objectives to be met in a curriculum re- 
vision for the institution. 





HOSLER LEAVES CANAL ZONE 


Fred W. Hosler, dean, Canal Zone 
Junior College and principal of the Bal- 
boa High School, has been named prin- 
cipal of the Public Service Institute, 
Pennsylvania State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 


REVISION OF STANDARDS 


The State Board of Education of Kan- 
sas has appointed a committee to revise 
the board’s standards for accreditation 
of junior colleges in the state. The pres- 
ent standards were adopted in 1927. A 
revision has been contemplated for some 
time. 
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Teaching and Research 


W. J. SANDERS * 


So far as I know, no teacher of Eng- 
lish in the Visalia Junior College is 
engaged in the type of experimental 
teaching, or in the kind of documented 
study, commonly known as “research.” 
However, there are some teachers (and 
I am among the number) who by read- 
ing, by keeping in touch generally with 
educational trends, by speaking in public 
and by writing for publication might 
be thought of erroneously as being en- 
gaged in “research,” with the possible 
implication that such activities are, or 
should be, taboo. True, such teachers 
would rightly be subject to criticism and 
discipline if it could be established that 
they were thereby slighting their class- 
room duties. | 

Instead of being discouraged for en- 
gaging in private research and study and 
for expressing their opinions or find- 
ings, teachers should be encouraged to 
do these very things. Such teachers 
make for improvement and progress. 
They should be urged to think, to read, 
to study, and to express themselves in 
whatever ways their several abilities 
permit. And if, and when, they do any 
or all of these things, they should have 
ungrudging recognition. In reality, there 
is no such thing as “just teaching” —if 
it is to be good teaching. Successful 
teaching and intelligent study (research, 
if you please) go hand in hand because, 
for one reason, workable curricula and 
effective methods are seldom issued ex 
cathedra or handed out on platters. And 
even if they were, they would not be 
likely to be much good. 





* Chairman, Department of English, Visalia 
Junior College, Visalia, California. 


All of the courses in English in the 
Visalia Junior College are basically pre- 
scribed, and yet no two instructors teach 
even the same fundamental subject mat- 
ter exactly alike. There cannot be, nor 
should there be, rigid uniformity or 
deadening conformity. Regimentation 
in curricula or methods is not only un- 
sound but also impossible. (I speak here, 
of course, and throughout this paper, of 
instruction in English.) Common ob- 
jectives, general principles, honest pur- 
poses, and reasonable and desirable re- 
sults are all that can be uniformly 
demanded. These prescriptions, it is 
needless to say, should be religiously 
adhered to by the instructor, and as 
rigorously required by the supervisor. 

Each class, each day, offers a new 
challenge, which, in turn, requires a 
fresh approach and a slightly different 
attack from that of the day before, un- 
less, as frequently happens, the teacher 
allows one or two classes out of six to 
die on his hands. For example, much 
of my “leisure” time is spent in the 
reception of ideas useful in teaching, 
flashed out of the background of my 
previous experience, reading, and pas- 
sive thinking, and often expressed after- 
wards in the spoken or the written word. 
Many times these ideas come as if from 
nowhere and may be thought of possibly 
as intuitive, but, wherever they come 
from, I have found them, in the long 
run, to be about as trustworthy as con- 
clusions arrived at by the research 
method. 

One of the most deplorable tendencies 
of contemporary education is the at- 
tempt by anyone to mechanize teaching. 
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It is no more possible to mechanize 
teaching than it is to mechanize human 
nature. Students are human beings and 
so are teachers, and neither can be mech- 
anized, despite all would-be dictators, in 
school or out, to the contrary, notwith- 
standing. When I “just teach,” my use- 
fulness as a teacher will be over, though 
my pay check may continue to come in 
regularly. The best teachers every- 
where purpose, plan, practice, and— 
pray. Briefly put, they think. In the 
hands of a live teacher, curricula and 
methods are living things, for they grow 
out of his brain, his heart, and his soul. 
To say to a teacher, “Teach but don’t 
think or engage in research” is to pro- 
nounce that teacher’s professional death 
sentence—if the teacher obeys. 


The thinking teacher is the expressive 
teacher; the expressive teacher is the 
constructive teacher; the constructive 
teacher is the creative teacher; and the 
creative teacher builds into lives. 


God guard me from those thoughts men think 
In the mind alone; 

He that sings a lasting song 

Thinks in the marrow-bone. 





GRACE MOORE SCHOLARSHIP 


Standing on the crimson carpeted 
steps of Acklen Hall, Grace Moore told 
students, faculty, and guests: “My 
heart is full of memories of Ward-Bel- 
mont.” It was here that Miss Moore 
took her first singing lesson and dreamed 
of some day being a great singing star 
as some of us are dreaming today. 

With the deepest sincerity she begged 
the girls to study hard and take advan- 
tage of the opportunities of their school 
so that they might go out into the world 
and make Ward-Belmont proud of them. 
“Work hard and enjoy the days spent 
here and please remember that I will be 
glad to help you in any way, to give 
advice to you in any capacity.” These 
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words were spoken at the tea given for 
Miss Moore on Sunday, October 27, 
where she stood in the receiving line 
and graciously met each guest. The 
girls were charmed by her vivacious 
personality, and, needless to say, were 
quite proud of this famous alumna of 
their school. 

Standing in line and greeting these 
new faces, Miss Moore must have felt 
as if she were retracing her past in 
coming back to her alma mater. There 
were few faces that were familiar, no 
doubt, but she remembered Mrs. Blan- 
ton, whose husband was president when 
she was here. 

In honor of her visit and the glory 
she has brought to Ward-Belmont, Presi- 
dent Burk and Dean Irwin asked per- 
mission to name a voice scholarship after 
her, to which she agreed with enthus- 
iasm and deep thanks. This scholarship 
will be one of ten offered by Ward- 
Belmont in the music field and will come 
in effect in the fall of 1941, tryouts 
being made during the summer.—Ward- 


Belmont Hyphen. 





PRESS CONFERENCE 


Delegates from eleven Georgia junior 
colleges attended the second annual 
Short Course for Junior College Editors 
at the University of Georgia in Decem- 
ber. The course was sponsored by Red 
and Black, University of Georgia campus 
weekly, and Sigma Delta Chi, profes- 
sional journalism fraternity. 





ANOTHER FLYING TRIP 

Col. A. M. Hitch, Kemper Junior 
College, Missouri, whose air travels in 
the past have taken him across the At- 
lantic and Pacific oceans in the great 
clipper planes, spent his Christmas vaca- 
tion on an extensive aerial tour of the 
Caribbean Sea, the West Indies and 
Central America. 














JUNIOR COLLEGE GROWTH 


More than twenty per cent increase 
in enrollment in the junior colleges of 
the country is shown by an analysis of 
the data appearing in the “Junior Col- 
lege Directory 1941” which was pub- 
lished in the Junior College Journal for 
January 1941. The enrollment has in- 
creased in a single year from 196,710 
(as reported last year) to 236,162—a 
distinctly significant growth of 20.5 per 
cent. In the past six years the enroll- 
ment in the junior colleges of the coun- 
try has more than doubled. Incidentally 
it is interesting to note that President 
Raymond Walters’ summary of “Statis- 
tics of Registration in American Uni- 
versities and Colleges, 1940,” as pub- 
lished in School and Society (December 
14, 1940), shows an increase in enroll- 
ment in his representative four-year 
colleges and universities of less than one 
per cent this year over last year. 

The number of junior colleges re- 
ported this year is 610 as compared with 
575 in the Directory for the previous 
year. 

The 1941 Directory contains the 
names of 55 institutions which were not 
found in the 1940 Directory. On the 
other hand 20 names have been dropped. 
Twelve of these are of institutions which 
have changed their status either to four- 
year colleges or to secondary schools, 
six have been discontinued, one has 
been combined with another institution, 
and from one no information has been 
received for two years. The new in- 
stitutions include a group of five busi- 
ness institutes in New York which have 
been made eligible to associate member- 
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ship in the Association if accredited as 
business institutes (of collegiate grade) 
by the New York State Education De- 
partment, and the lower divisions or 
junior colleges of four universities. Such 
junior college divisions of universities 
were made eligible to active member- 
ship in the Association at its last an- 
nual meeting. 

The number of junior colleges in con- 
tinental United States and the enroll- 
ments reported in them as shown by the 
directories for the past fourteen years, 
have been as follows: 




















Percentage 
Year Number Enrollment increase 
1928... 408 50,529 “denn 
1929_________.405 54,438 7.7 
1930________.429 67,627 24.2 
1931 436 74,088 9.6 
1932 469 97,631 31.8 
1933________.493 96,555 -1.1 
1934 514 103,592 7.2 
ae 521 107,807 4.1 
1936 518 122,311 13.5 
1937 528 129,106 5.6 
1938_______._.553 136,623 5.8 
1939________ 556 155,588 13.9 
1940 575 196,710 26.4 
=== 610 236,162 20.5 


The enrollments given are for the 
previous completed academic year; that 
is, the enrollment reported in the 1941 
Directory is for the college year 1939-40. 


In the past decade there has been an 
increase of 40 per cent in the number of 
junior colleges reported and an increase 
of 219 per cent in the enrollment in 
them. 

The figures tabulated above give en- 
rollments on approximately a compar- 
able basis for students on the college 
level, except that this year, for the first 
time, approximately 6,000 students are 
included in the junior colleges or lower 
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divisions of the four universities which 
have been admitted to active member- 
ship in the Association. On the other 
hand enrollments in the “lower divis- 
ions,” or last two high school years, of 
41 four-year junior colleges are not in- 
cluded in these total figures. This ad- 
ditional enrollment amounts ‘to 9,991. 
Number of junior colleges and en- 


rollments by regional areas are as fol- 
lows: 














Region Number’ Enrollment 
New England... 47 10,665 
Middle States 67 15,399 
North Central 224 67,747 
Southern 183 47,577 
Northwest 25 8,535 
Western 64 86,357 





The largest number of institutions is 
found in California, with 64, followed 
by Texas with 43, and Iowa with 36. 
There are 21 states with ten or more 
junior colleges each. 


Public and Private Colleges 

Of the entire group of 610 junior 
colleges, 261 (43 per cent) are publicly 
controlled institutions, while 349 (57 
per cent) are under private control. Cor- 
responding figures for last year were 
258 publicly and 317 privately con- 
trolled. The publicly controlled insti- 
tutions, however, have much the greater 
proportion of the enrollment. No less 
than 71 per cent (last year also 71 per 
cent), or 168,228 students are found in 
the publicly controlled junior colleges 
as compared with 67,934 in the pri- 
vately controlled institutions. 

Increased enrollments are found in 
the publicly controlled junior colleges 
in 28 states, and decreased enrollments 
in only 6 states, the net increase being 
27,683 students, or 20 per cent, as com- 
pared witha similar increase last year 
of 29 per cent. The largest increase in 
enrollment occurred in California with 
a growth of 10,477. California also has 
the largest enrollment of any state, with 
82,666, or 49° per cent, almost half, of 
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the public junior college enrollment of 
the country. [Illinois is second and 
Texas third. 

Increased enrollments are found in the 
privately controlled junior colleges in 
29 states, and decreased enrollments in 
13 states, the net increase being 11,769 
students, or 21 per cent, as compared 
with a similar increase last year also of 
21 per cent. Massachusetts has the 
largest enrollment in privately controlled 
junior colleges, with North Carolina sec- 
ond and Missouri third. 

Institutional Changes 

As reported above, the names of 55 
junior colleges are found in the 1941 
Directory which did not appear the pre- 
vious year. Eleven of these are pub- 
licly controlled junior colleges while 44 
are privately controlled ones. Some of 
these newly-listed junior colleges did 
not give the date of beginning of their 
junior college work; others have been 
in existence for several years but have 
not been listed previously. This is par- 
ticularly true of the privately controlled 
colleges. The names of the 15 new insti- 
tutions definitely reported as beginning 
junior college work in 1939 or 1940 
follow: 


Publicly Controlled 
Austin Jr. Coll., Minnesota 
Dawson County Jr. Coll., Montana 
Holdenville Jr. Coll., Oklahoma 
Cisco Jr. Coll., Texas 

Privately Controlled 
Post Jr. Coll. of Commerce, Connecticut 
Weylister Secretarial Jr. Coll., Connecticut 
National University Jr. Coll., D. C. 
St. Bede Jr. Coll., Illinois 
Dean Academy, Massachusetts 
Leicester Academy, Massachusetts 
Yellowstone Park School, Montana 
St. John’s Preparatory Seminary, New York 
Mount Marie Jr. Coll., Ohio 
Mount Aloysius Jr. Coll., Pennsylvania 
Christian Brothers College, Tennessee 


Type of Institution 
The junior college prevailingly is a 
coeducational institution, 462 (76 per 
cent) being reported of this type. Four 


institutions for men are found in the 
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publicly controlled group, all of the 
others being coeducational. In the pri- 
vately controlled group, 38 are for men, 
106 for women, and 205 coeducational. 


Fifty-six per cent of the privately 
controlled group are reported as under 
denominational auspices, the Baptists 
leading with 43 institutions, followed by 
Catholics, 42; Methodists, 38; Presbyter- 
ians, 21; Lutherans, 17; Episcopalians, 
6; Seventh-Day Adventists, 5; and thir- 
teen other denominational groups with 
one to four each, 24. 

In addition four are operated under 
the auspices of local YMCA organiza- 
tions, and one is controlled by the na- 
tional P.E.O. sisterhood. 

Thirty of the institutions listed (4.9 
per cent) are Negro junior colleges. All 
but two of these are privately controlled 
institutions. 

Size of Colleges 

The size of the 595 junior colleges for 
which enrollments are reported may be 
summarized as follows: 

Number of Colleges 



























































Enrollment Total Public Private 
0- 49 55 6 49 
50- 99 122 33 89 

100- 199 149 58 91 
200- 299 74 30 44 
300- 399 61 30 31 
400- 499 44 28 16 
500- 599 22 18 4 
600- 699 7 7 0 
700- 799 7 3 4 
800- 899 3 2 1 
900- 999 5 3 2 

1,000-1,999 28 23 5 

2,000-2,999 6 5 1 

3,000-3,999 7 7 0 

4,000-4,999 2 2 0 

5,000-5,999 0 0 0 

6,000-6,999 l l 0 

7,000-7,999 l 1 0 

8,000-8,999 1 l 0 

595 258 337 


While the junior college is still a 
comparatively small institution in many 
parts of the country, much too small for 
the greatest educational efficiency in 
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many cases, yet it is growing steadily. 
More than three-fourths of those with 
less than 100 students are privately con- 
trolled. Four-fifths of the 39 publicly 
controlled institutions with less than 100 
students are found in two states, Iowa 
and Oklahoma. It is significant that. 
there are 195 institutions which have 
enrollments greater than 300 as com- 
pared with 164 of this size last year; 
that 46 exceed 1,000 as compared with 
33 last year; and that 18 exceed 2,000 
as compared with 12 last year. These 
18, all except four publicly controlled, 
are the following: 


San Bernardino Valley Jr. Coll., Cal._.8,689* 











Los Angeles City Coll., California 7,205 
Sacramento Jr. Coll., California___.____.6,897* 
Pasadena Jr. Coll., California___._____._____.4,837* 
Chaffey Jr. Coll., California_....__ 4,316* 
Fullerton Jr. Coll., California.....___ __.3,967* 
Long Beach Jr. Coll., California__________.3,948* 
Wright Jr. Coll., Illinois 3,931 
University of Wis. Extension Div... 3,502* 
San Francisco Jr. Coll., California______.3,455 
San Mateo Jr. Coll., California._._.._____ 3,091* 


Modesto Evening Jr. Coll., California___.3,009 
Woodrow Wilson Jr. Coll., Illinois... 2,988 
San Diego Vocational Jr. Coll., Cal._____.2,848 
Salinas Evening Jr. Coll., California. 2,822 
Geo. Washington Univ. Jr. Coll., D. C._.2,403 
Austin Evening Jr. Coll., Illinois... 2,175 
N. Texas Jr. Agricultural College_____.2,148 


In the case of eight institutions, whose 
enrollments are starred above, the large — 
enrollments given are materially affected 
by “special students” largely on account 
of the extensive adult education pro- 
grams carried on by these institutions. 
The enrollment of special students in 
these eight institutions, all but one in 
California, was as follows: 


























San Bernardino 7,760 
Sacramento 4,050 
Pasadena 1,234 
Chaffey 3,398 
Fullerton 2,281 
Long Beach 1,881 
Univ. of Wisconsin Ext. Div. 2,785 
San Mateo 1,676 


The largest enrollment of regular stu- 
dents is found in Los Angeles City 
College, with 7,205. Pasadena Junior 
College is organized on’ the four-year 
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basis, although for comparative pur- 
poses the enrollment given above is only 
for the two “upper division” years. If 
the “lower division” enrollment of 3,294 
were added, it would give a total enroll- 
ment in the institution of 8,131. Wright 
Junior College, Chicago, ranks second in 
terms of full-time students. If the en- 
rollment of the six Chicago public junior 
colleges were combined it would give a 
total of 10,095 junior college students 
for the city. 

Average enrollments for the past five 
years, and also for the year 1929-30, in 
both publicly and privately controlled in- 
stitutions reporting enrollment data, may 
be summarized as follows: 

















Year Total Public Private 
1929.30 162 240 115 
1935-36 255 406 136 
1936-37 260 387 152 
1937-38 285 453 152 
1938-39 349 556 181 
1939-40 397 652 202 





This analysis indicates that the pub- 
licly controlled institutions have made 
a marked increase in average size, more 
than doubling since 1929-30, and in- 
creasing almost one hundred students 
per institution in a single year. The in- 
crease in size of the privately controlled 
institutions has been slower but sub- 
stantial. The average size of all junior 
colleges has increased 11 per cent be- 
tween 1938-39 and 1939-40. 


Enrollment by Classes 
Enrollment by classes may be sum- 
marized as follows, the percentage dis- 
tribution for last year being added for 
comparison: 


Percentage 

Class Number 1939-40 1938-39 
Freshman __. _ 105,663 44.7 49.1 
Sophomore _... 57,128 24.2 24.0 
Special _....... 73,371 31.1 26.9 
236,162 100.0 100.0 


If the special students are eliminated 
from consideration, 35 out of each 100 
regular students were sophomores in 
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1939-40, as compared with 33 out of 
each 100 the previous year. ' 


Number of Faculty 

_ The Directory reports 8,602 full-time 
instructors and 4,943 on a part-time 
basis in 600 institutions, or a total of 
13,545 instructors this year as compared 
with 12,567 last year. This is an av- 
erage of 22.6 instructors per institution, 
as compared with 22.4 per institution 
last year. 

If it be assumed that two part-time 
instructors are the equivalent of one 
working full time, then there are the 
equivalent of 11,074 full-time instructors 
in these 600 junior colleges, or an av- 
erage of 18.5 full-time instructors per 
institution. Since the average enrollment 
per institution is 397 students, the fa- 
culty-student ratio for an “average in- 
stitution” is one to twenty-one, the same 
as last year. 

It should be noted, however, that “av- 
erage enrollment” includes both regular 
and special students, so that the true 
faculty-student ratio is somewhat smaller 
than that given. If five special students 
be assumed to be equivalent to one full- 
time student, the equivalent average 
number of students per institution is 296 
and the corresponding faculty-student 
ratio is one to sixteen. 


Accreditation 


Of the entire group of 610 institu- 
tions, 533, or 87 per cent, are accredited 
by some accrediting agency, national, 
regional or state. Only 144, however, 
are members of any of the five regional 
associations of colleges and secondary 
schools. A summary of such member- 
ship follows: 














New England Association 8 
Middle States Association 15 
North Central Association 45 
Southern Association 64 
Northwest Association 12 





California is not in the territory of 
any of the regional accrediting agencies. 
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Association Membership 

The Directory indicates that on Jan- 
uary 1, 1941, the American Association 
of Junior Colleges had 377 active and 
37 associate institutional members, as 
compared with 325 and 30 of the two 
types at the same date last year. Thus 
68 per cent of the junior colleges of the 
country held membership in the Asso- 
ciation. Seven states — Washington 
with 8 institutions, Nebraska with 5, 
New Hampshire with 3, Vermont with 3, 
Arizona with 2, New Mexico with 2, and 
Oregon with 2—have records of 100 per 
cent membership in the Association. 


Changes in Administrators 


A comparison of the 1941 and 1940 
directories reveals a change in the ad- 
ministrative heads on the part of 49 
junior colleges or 8.5 per cent of the 
entire group as compared with 10 per 
cent last year. This is the highest degree 
of stability of administrators shown 
since this type of analysis was begun in 
1932. Some years the change has been 
as high as 15 per cent. In the publicly 
controlled junior colleges the change 
this year was 8 per cent; in the pri- 
vately controlled colleges 9 per cent. 

Type of Organization 
The information on “years included” 


as given in the Directory may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

















Five-year junior colleges 1 
Four-year junior colleges 4] 
Three-year junior colleges 6 
Two-year junior colleges 561 
One-year junior colleges 1 

610 


The two-year organization is evidently 
the prevailing type (94 per cent), but 
there is much interest in the four-year 
type, whether in public school systems 
as part of the “six-four-four” plan, or in 
privately controlled institutions where 
the last two academy or preparatory 
school years are included with the two 
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common junior college years. Last year 
27 four-year institutions were reported. 
Most of the increase, however, is due to 
more careful study and classification 
which was carried out for American 
Junior Colleges rather than to actual 
change in the organization of the institu- 
tion. Of the apparent increase of 14 
junior colleges of this type, 10 are due 
simply to reclassification, one public in- 
stitution actually adopted the six-four- 
four plan, and three private institutions 
are reported for the first time as four- 
year institutions. Of the 41 four-year 
institutions, 17 are publicly controlled, 
24 privately controlled. Of the public 
group, 5 are state, 5 are district, and 7 
are local or municipal junior colleges. 
In a fully functioning four-year unit it 
would be expected that the enrollment in 
the first two years would be substan- 
tially greater than in the upper two 
years. In less than half of the publicly 
controlled institutions and in none of 
the privately controlled ones, however, 
is the “lower division” enrollment 
greater than the “upper division” en- 
enrollment. The total upper division 
enrollment in the publicly controlled 
four-year institutions was 11,223, lower 
division, 9,396. In the privately con- 
trolled institutions: in the upper divi- 
sion, 3,799; lower division, 595. 
WALTER Crossy EELLs, 
Executive Secretary. 





TEACHERS OF SPEECH 

A group of addresses on different as- 
pects of terminal education comprised 
the program of the Junior College Sec- 
tion of the National Association of 
Teachers of Speech, which was held at 
Washington, D. C., December 31. “What 
Should Be Offered in Speech Education 
Both as to Subject and Content for Edu- 
cation Students in the Junior College?” 
was the subject of the first paper, pre- 
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sented by Coralee Garrison, Southern 
State Normal, Springfield, South Dakota. 

“What Should be Offered in Speech 
Education Both as to Subject and Con- 
tent for Commercial Students in Junior 
College?” was discussed by Wilferd P. 
Rayner, Jackson Junior College, Jack- 
son, Michigan. 

“Speech Courses for Terminal Stu- 
dents,” was the subject of a compre- 
hensive presentation by P. Merville Lar- 
son, North Park College, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 

The final address, “The Attitude of the 
Junior College Toward Speech Educa- 
tion in Terminal Courses,” was given by 
Walter C. Eells, Executive Secretary, 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, Washington, D.C. R. P. Kroggel, 
of the Missouri State Department of 
Education, was chairman of the meeting. 


ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION 

Eight hundred students and faculty 
members from 23 junior colleges and six 
colleges and universities, together with 
representatives from business, industry, 
and the Board of Education of Chicago, 
attended the eighth annual conference 
of the Illinois Association of Junior Col- 
leges at Woodrow Wilson Junior College, 
Chicago, on Saturday, November 16. 
Terminal education was the central 
theme for discussion by both faculty and 
student groups. 

After welcomes by President James 
L. Beck of the Association and by Dr. 
John A. Bartky, Dean of Woodrow Wil- 
son Junior College, and music by the 
symphony orchestra and a cappella choir 
of Wilson, the address on “Some De- 
velopments and Trends in Secondary 
Education of Significance for the Junior 
College” was given by Professor Arthur 
W. Clevenger of the University of IIli- 
nois. 


Professor Clevenger traced briefly the 
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story of high schools—college prepara- 
tory to diversity to terminal types of 
courses, general and vocational — and 
then compared that movement to the 
present junior college development. Two 
hundred thousand students, incompar- 
able growth, and adjustments to the 
needs of all youth, with a feeling for 
the dignity of labor and marked voca- 
tional trends, are notable facts. He 
emphasized modern health training, 
safety instruction, and worthy use of 
leisure time by hobbies and cultural 
activities—art, music, drama, literature. 
He stressed “democratic practices” in 
the junior colleges, along with demo- 
cratic ideals and philosophy — student 
participation in administration. 

Professor Clevenger explained how 
guidance had branched out to educa- 
tional, social, civic, political, and re- 
ligious as well as vocational adjustments. 
He encouraged the students to realize 
that less ability plus greater effort sur- 
passes great ability and lesser effort; that 
all types of people “make good”—the 
tall and the thin, the blond and the bru- 
nette; that honest and conscientious 
young people are wanted; that those 
called for military service must use that 
training for educational and physical 
benefit; and that good homes are still 
fundamental. 

Professor Leonard V. Koos was pre- 
sented to the assembly as representing 
the University of Chicago, the birthplace 
of the junior college movement under 
presidency of William Rainey Harper. 
Dr. Koos is also the invaluable sponsor 
of the Illinois Association. 

The address was followed by the sec- 
tional meetings of students and instruc- 
tors with a two-hour period for reports, 
demonstrations, papers, and discussions. 

The student groups were: 

Annuals and literary publications, as- 
semblies, professional clubs, subject 
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clubs, community service, debate, drama- 
tics, hobbies, international relations, 
music, newspapers, oratory, physical ed- 
ucation for men, physical education for 
women, social life, student councils. 


The faculty conferences follow: 

Administration, adult education, com- 
merce-accounting-secretarial, engineer- 
ing, English, foreign language, humani- 
ties and fine arts, library, mathematics, 
music, personnel, physical education for 
men, physical education for women, 
psychology-philosophy - education, _ bio- 
logical sciences, physical sciences, social 
science, speech. 

The sectional meetings adjourned to 
the large white-walled gymnasium for 
an excellent “smorgasbord” luncheon, 
enjoyably supplemented by the singing 
of numerous alma mater songs and com- 
munity favorites. 

One afternoon meeting of deans, social 
directors, and personnel experts featured 
an interesting program on extra-cur- 
riculum activities—“The American Way 
of Life.” 

A special effort was made by students 
and faculty of the Woodrow Wilson Jun- 
ior College to initiate a group of ex- 
hibits. They first issued a special con- 
ference edition of the Wilson College 
Press; and then directed the visitors to 
these displays—valuable and interesting: 
architectural and engineering drawing, 
biological sciences, Civil Aeronautical 
Authority, English, foreign languages, 
humanities, library, mathematics, music, 
personnel, physical education, physical 
sciences, retail merchandising, social 
sciences, Wilson College Press. 

A 40-page mimeographed report of the 
conference is being issued to all member 
institutions. 

WALTER B. SPELLMAN, 
Secretary. 
Morton Junior College 
Cicero, Illinois 
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MISSOURI ASSOCIATION 


Dr. William H. Conley, of Wright 
Junior College in Chicago, spoke at the 
morning and afternoon sessions of the 
meeting of the Missouri Association of 
Junior College Administrators in Co- 
lumbia on December 7. This Junior 
College Day was held in connection with 
Arts and Science Week at the University 
of Missouri. 

Dr. Conley, who is president of the 
North Central Junior College Associa- 
tion, discussed “Trends in Junior Col- 
lege Education” at the morning meet- 
ing. His paper was discussed by Dr. 
Elmer Ellis, of the University of Mis- 
souri, from the standpoint of opportuni- 
ties for the junior colleges in Missouri. 
Dr. J. Robert Sala, dean of faculty at 
Christian College, discussed it from the 
viewpoint of the junior college in the 
American economy. 

The afternoon session was devoted to 
a consideration of terminal education in 
junior colleges. Following Dr. Con- 
ley’s paper on this subject, State Super- 
intendent Lloyd W. King read a paper 
on the contributions of the State Depart- 
ment to the development of junior col- 
leges in Missouri, and Superintendent 
S. F. Bonney, of Glasgow, discussed ter- 
minal education for the standpoint of 
the NYA. 

Dean Frederick J. Marston, of Kemper 
Military School, Boonville, president of 
the Missouri Association, was the 
speaker at the luncheon meeting. He 
contributed a humorous but pointed dis- 
cussion dealing with what courses of- 
fered in junior colleges are terminal. 


At the conclusion of the sessions 
Dean Irvin F. Coyle, Flat River Junior 
College, was elected president of the As- 
sociation to succeed Dean Marston. This 
election followed the policy of alternat- 
ing officials of private and public junior 
colleges in the presidency. Miss Orpha 
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L. Stockard, dean at Cottey College, 

Nevada, was elected vice president; and 

Dean J. Robert Sala, of Christian Col- 

lege, was reelected secretary-treasurer. 
J. ROBERT SALA. 





NORTH CAROLINA STUDY 

The Appalachian area of Western 
North Carolina has six junior colleges 
representing four major religious groups 
and the only tax-supported junior college 
in the state. In the same area are two 
state teachers colleges and one indepen- 
dent school which was up to this year 
under mission auspices. This year it 
changes from the Asheville Normal and 
Teachers College, the pioneer teacher 
training institution in the region, under 
the Presbyterian Board of National Mis- 
sions, to an independent institution, 
Asheville College, with a self-perpetuat- 
ing board of trustees. As such it is 
concerned with the problem of its rela- 
tion to the other institutions of the area. 
A grant from the General Education 
Board makes possible a study of the 
function of the junior colleges in this 
region. 

The study was initiated in 1938 when 
the junior college presidents with repre- 
sentatives from the state institutions met 
on the Asheville campus with Dr. Fred 
J. Kelly, of the United States Office of 
Education, to discuss the possibility of 
making a survey which would explore 
the relations of the program to the 
social and economic needs of the region, 
taking into account particularly the work 
programs and the educational implica- 
tions of such activities. The educators 
united in inviting the United States Of.- 
fice of Education to conduct such a 
study. In reply, the United States Of- 
fice of Education expressed a willing- 
ness to guide such a survey if funds 
could be provided. 

This grant from the General Educa- 
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tion Board has made possible a modified 
study directed and conducted by the in- 
stitutions themselves. They have been 
fortunate in securing a strong advisory 
committee of outstanding educational 
leaders: Dr. Walter C. Eells, Executive 
Secretary of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges; Howard Odum of 
the University of North Carolina; T. 
Levron Howard of the University of 
Tennessee, formerly director of Social 
Research of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority; Newton Edwards of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Doak Campbell of 
Peabody College; Dr. William A. Mc- 
Call of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Others have offered their help 
in specialized fields. 

The objectives of the survey are sum- 
marized by Dr. Fred J. Kelly as follows: 


A. To describe the social and eco- 
nomic situations prevailing in Western 
North Carolina which are basic to de- 
termining the kind of higher education 
program needed in that area. This will 
include a study of the economic status 
of families whose children are attending 
the colleges of western North Carolina. 

B. To ascertain the occupational op- 
portunities available to young people in 


the region. 


C. To study the educational programs 
available in the present institutions of 
higher education in the region with a 
view to determining what changes would 
be needed in order to make them serve 
adequately the cultural and occupational 
training needs of the area. This study 
would take into account the educational 
programs of other institutions in the 
State in so far as young people in the 
region can take advantage of them. 


D. To study both the economic and 
educational significance of the work pro- 


grams carried on in the junior colleges 
of the region, not only to ascertain how 
well they are adjusted to the occupa- 
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tional opportunities available but also to 
shed light upon the desirability of work 
programs in other educational institu- 
tions throughout the country. 

E. To study possible coordinations 
among the programs of the several in- 
stitutions with a view to providing the 
region with adequate education facilities 
with a minimum of duplication. 

F. To ascertain the effectiveness of 
the efforts made by the several church 
denominations to cooperate with the 
public in maintaining an adequate sys- 
tem of higher education for the State. 
This study will include some evaluation 
of the unique service rendered by the 
church-related institutions but will not 
raise the general questions of the dual 
system of higher education maintained 
in this country, part under public aus- 
pices and part under church and private 
corporation auspices. 

It is expected that the result of the 
study will lead to: first, an examination 
of the content of courses now being of- 
fered with the idea of bringing the sub- 
jects in line with the needs of the region; 
second, utilization of the work experi- 
ences and other activities of the campus 
to an educational advantage; and third, 
setting up additional programs of work 
to meet needs that are revealed by the 
study. 

FRANK C. FOSTER, 
Chairman. 
Asheville College 
Asheville, North Carolina 





DEBATE TOURNAMENT 

As a part of its public relations pro- 
gram, Coffeyville Junior College, Kansas, 
was host December 6 and 7 to 32 high 
schools in an invitational debate tourna- 
ment in which 85 debate teams par- 
ticipated in the two-day events. 

Invitations were sent to 125 high 
school coaches of debate in the tri-state 
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area comprising Kansas, Missouri, and 
Oklahoma. The event, the eleventh an- 
nual meet sponsored by the Coffeyville 
institution, became so large two years 
ago that schools taking part were limited 
to five teams in order to keep it within 
housing facilities of the school buildings 
available. This year 43 debates of one 
hour length were held simultaneously 
for a total of four preliminary rounds 
on Friday. Final eliminations were held 
on Saturday until a first and second win- 
ner were reached. 

A tournament of this nature, which 
brings approximately 300 visiting de- 
baters and their coaches to take part, 
requires much preliminary planning. 
Faculty members, townspeople, and jun- 
ior college debaters are called upon to 
act as judges. Active assistance is given 
by the student council, Phi Rho Pi mem- 
bers, and members from other organized 
college groups. 

The Coffeyville tournament, under the 
direction of Karl M. Wilson, assistant 
dean of the junior college, draws from 
the best teams in the area and usually 
has a representative from the national 
championship high school team of the 
previous year. This year the national 
championship team of the Classen High 
School of Oklahoma City won first place 


honors in the tournament. 


An extemporaneous speech contest is 
held in connection with the tournament. 
Speakers are bracketed and the high 
speaker in each bracket is qualified for 
the finals in this event. One of the 
events looked forward to is the debate 
dinner held in the high school cafeteria, 
where a short program is arranged by 
the student council. 

Helpful assistance from the school 
administration has brought the tourna- 
ment into the spotlight in this region, 
since it is felt that such a gathering 
affords a welcome means of favorable 
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publicity to the local junior college. 
Such an event puts an emphasis, not 
upon muscle and brawn, but upon brains 
and the development of effective speak- 
ing ability. 
Kart M. WILson, 

| Assistant Dean. 
Coffeyville Junior College 
Coffeyville, Kansas 





WHAT MUST I BE?* 


What must I be? The foregoing 
question is on the lips of thousands of 
high school seniors every year. Men 
and women must work in order to earn 
a living, and still, upon graduation day 
from high school each year, there are 
thousands of graduates without the 
slightest idea of what vocation they 
should enter. 


In order to help the young people of 
Central Missouri reach a decision re- 
garding their vocational life, William 
Woods College and the Fulton Kiwanis 
Club sponsored a Vocational Guidance 
Conference December 3, on the William 
Woods College campus. The program 
started at 11 a. m. with a general as- 
sembly which was attended by more 
than 700 high school seniors of central 
Missouri and the 300 college students of 
William Woods College. At this session 
Lloyd W. King, State Superintendent of 
Schools of Missouri, and Dr. F. C. Seam- 
ster, State Supervisor of Occupational 
Information and Guidance, were the 
principal speakers. Mr. King’s subject 
was “Youth’s Vocational Problems.” Dr. 
Seamster spoke on “How to Choose a 
Vocation.” Following these addresses 
the 30 visiting counselors engaged in a 
round table discussion on “National De- 
fense and Its Effect Upon My Profes- 
sion.” This program, which lasted for 


* By Edwin F. Peters, Director of Personnel 
and Guidance, William Woods College, Ful- 
ton, Missouri. 
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one hour, was broadcast by radio sta- 
tion KXOK of St. Louis. Following 
noonday luncheon the conference par- 
ticipants attended two one-hour voca- 
tional conferences of their choice. The 
first conference started at 1:15 and the 
second at 2:15. Following the two gen- 
eral conference periods the students 
were permitted to receive individual ad- 
vice from the visiting counselors. Expert 
counsel was offered in the following 
fields of work: agriculture; architecture; 
army, navy and marines; art, designing 
and modeling; automobile service; avia- 
tion; business opportunities for women; 
church and its related professional 
fields; cosmetology; dentistry; engineer- 
ing; physical education for men; phys- 
ical education for girls; secretarial and 
civil service; forestry; insurance; jour- 
nalism; laboratory technician; law; 
medicine; merchandising; metal trades, 
woodworking and graphic arts; music as 
a profession; nursing; optometry; osteo- 
pathy; radio and television; teaching. 


INQUIRY AND ENROLLMENT + 

In an effort to ascertain whether or 
not there is any difference in the value 
of school inquiries received in response 
to advertising in certain months of the 
year, we undertook a survey of the in- 
quiries received from various types of 
schools from January to December. 1938. 
Each of the schools participating re- 
ported the number of inquiries received 
each month and the number of those in- 
quiries that were later converted into 
enrollments. The percentage of inquiries 
that were enrolled month by month 
varied so greatly that we decided to re- 
peat the survey the next year in order 
to determine whether or not the pattern 
of results for the second year corres- 
ponded with that of the first year. 


+ By Bruce W. Brown, President, Venable- 
Brown Co., Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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This second survey showed several 
striking variations from the first. For 
instance, in 1938 the schools reporting 
indicated that an average of 3.9% of 
their January inquiries were later con- 
verted into enrollments, whereas of the 
inquiries received in January 1939 only 
1.9% were later enrolled. The actual 
numbers for the two years were 51 and 
45, respectively. 

The remainder of the year ran fairly 
uniform until August, when another dis- 
crepancy was noted. August 1938 
showed only 2.2% of the inquiries en- 
rolled and August 1939 4.5%, the actual 
numbers being 44 and 110, respectively. 
In September also there was a much 
larger percentage and number of in- 
quiries enrolled in 1939 than in 1938. 
The last three months of the year showed 
a very small percentage of inquiries en- 
rolled and naturally a small number en- 
rolled from such inquiries. 


Following the general survey, we de- 
cided to make a special survey among 
the junior colleges; and, in addition to 
those that had participated in the first 
survey, we wrote to all of the junior col- 
leges that, according to our records, 
were using national publications. We 
received reports from only seven that 
could be used. Several replied to the 
effect that their current records were 
not kept in a way that would permit 
them to participate that year, but that 
they would be glad to do so another 
year. 


In the junior college survey, we re- 
quested that they start the year with 
the month of October so that any in- 
quiries received during the last three 
months which resulted in enrollments, 
would be recorded before the opening of 
the next school year or up to September 
30. We realized that otherwise many 
inquiries received during the last three 
months of the year, resulting in enroll- 
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ments for either the second term or for 
the next fall, would not be included, and 
that those three months would therefore 
show an abnormally low percentage of 
returns. 

Reports were received from the follow- 
ing: Bethel Junior College, Chevy Chase, 
Fairfax Hall, Ferry Hall, Greenbrier 
College, Stratford College and Ward- 
Belmont. 

The combined report of these institu- 
tions showed the following percentage 
and number of inquiries converted into 
enrollments for the year October 1938, 
to September 1939, inclusive. 

Inquiries Resultant Enrollments 


Month Received Number Per Cent 
Oct. 1938. 435 6 1. 
Nov. 1938... 422 8 1.9 
Dec. 1938___ _ 346 5 14 
Jan. 1939... 925 16 1.7 
Feb. 1939 1056 29 2.7 
Mar. 1939____ . 858 15 1.7 
Apr. 1939___ _ 754 21 2.7 
May 1939... 694 28 4.0 
June 19391000 39 3.9 
July 1939. 1123 39 3.4 
Aug. 1939___ 1026 30 2.4 
Sept. 1939... 472 7 1.4 


It will be noted in the junior college 
survey that the percentage of inquiries 
converted into enrollments is fairly uni- 
form throughout the year, with the 
peak, however, in May and June. In 
other words, the average inquiry re- 
ceived in May and June of that year, 
according to this report, would seem 
worth considerably more than the av- 
erage inquiry received during the months 
of October, November, December 1938, 
and in January, April and September 
1939. The report, however, seems to 
indicate the wisdom of keeping the 
name of the college before the prospects 
throughout the year. 

The results of this very limited survey 
would seem to justify a more complete 
one among the junior colleges, and it is 
to be hoped, therefore, that from among 
the 40 to 50 junior colleges employing 
magazine advertising as one of their 
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means of promotion, a larger number of 
such colleges will be in a position to 
participate in the survey that is planned 
to include the inquiries received from 
October 1939 through September 1940, 


inclusive. 





FROM PRESIDENT BUTLER 
President Nicholas Murray Butler, of 
Columbia University, discusses the jun- 
ior college at considerable length in his 
annual report for 1940, which was re- 
leased for publication December 16, 
1940. He says: 


The rapid development of the junior college 
in the United States during the past genera- 
tion is not accidental. It marks the coming 
more obviously into existence of that plan of 
educational organization which has long been 
well established in Europe. Nearly 50 years 
ago when the principles involved in the junior 
college movement were first discussed in the 
United States by President Eliot of Harvard 
and the present writer, it was pointed out that 
the effect of the establishment of a junior 
college or of a two-year course in the existing 
colleges would be nothing more than the ac- 
ceptance here in the United States of that 
plan of educational organization long familiar 
on the Continent of Europe. The lycee, 
the gymnasium, the liceo and the ginnasio 
covered in their several curricula not only 
the work of the American secondary school as 
it then existed, but the first two years of the 
work of the American college as well. The grad- 
uate of one of those European institutions went 
at once to the university for advanced study and 
research or for training in his chosen profes- 
sion of law, of medicine or of theology. In 
other words, the educational systems of con- 
tinental Europe covered the period of instruc- 
tion following the elementary school with two 
institutions, the lycee—or the gymnasium, the 
liceo and the ginnasio—and the university. In 
the United States, on the other hand, this 
same ground was divided among three in- 
stitutions, the secondary school, the college 
and the university. The American college, it 
is true, had been started practically on the 
model of these European institutions of secon- 
dary education, but as the years passed it had 
extended its curriculum, reaching up in its 
junior and senior years into the field of the 
European university. When the attempt was 
made in the United States to found universi- 
ties without colleges attached to them, it 
proved to be impracticable, and college in- 
struction was promptly added to the work of 
the newly established university in order to 
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give that university a link with the existing 
educational system. 

Nevertheless, the movement for junior col- 
leges went forward, at first quietly and after- 
wards with increasing speed and wider sup- 
port. It has now reached a point where there 
are in the United States some 600 junior col- 
leges and probably 200,000 students enrolled 
in them. These institutions are doing a serv- 
ice of the highest importance. Doubtless a 
large majority of their graduates will not 
wish to go forward to a university career, but 
they will have received a sound training up to 
18 or 19 years of age, and they will be ready 
to enter upon a lifework of usefulness and 
competent service to society. The smaller 
number who wish to go forward to more ad- 
vanced work can readily be provided for in 
the existing American universities, each one 
of which has a four-year college course at- 
tached to it. It remains to agree upon a suit- 
able and generally accepted form of credential 
for those who successfully complete the work 
of a junior college. The degree of Bachelor 
of Arts will naturally continue to be reserved 
for graduates from the old-fashioned four- 
year college course. 

It would be interesting to trace the history 
of the American college from the point of 
view which the existence of the junior college 
leads one to take. Much material might be 
found through the eighteenth century and the 
first two thirds of the nineteenth century to 
show how the principle which underlies the 
junior college was being sought in order that 
it might find application in the four-year col- 
lege which was to become the basis of a uni- 
versity. In these four-year colleges it will be 
found that the student’s freedom of choice in 
the two upper years of the curriculum and 
the methods of instruction followed give to 
those years practically the characteristics of 
the university. On the other hand, the first 
two years of the college will be found to 
correspond largely to the work of the last 
years of the junior college course. In other 
words, what is going forward is a quiet and 
orderly adaptation of institutional organiza- 
tion to human needs. This is a very healthy 
and a very laudable process. It should be 
followed with close attention and its lessons 
should be learned and applied in the ad- 
ministration both of the American college and 
of the American university. 





On the Pacific Coast . . . there are 
numerous firms which now require that 
employees have not only a high school 
education, but they must also have at 
least two years of college training, and 
they must be at least 21 years of age.— 


L. O. Cup, in the Balance Sheet. 
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DEFENSE PROGRAMS 
Following is a list of junior colleges 
in which special classes for the training 
of defense workers, aided by Federal 
funds, are being carried on. The list of 
institutions and fields in which work is 
given has been furnished by the United 


States Office of Education. 

Compton Junior College, California. Ma- 
chine shop. 

Fullerton Junior College, California. Ma- 
chine shop, welding. 

Modesto Junior College, California. Aero- 
nautics. 

Pasadena Junior College, California. Air- 
craft design, machine tools. 

Pomona Junior College, California, Aero- 
nautics. 

Sacramento Junior College, California. Aero- 
nautics. 

San Diego Junior College, California. Aero- 
nautics. 

Santa Maria Junior College, California. 
Aeronautics. 

North Dakota State School of Science. 
Electric arc welding. 

North Texas Agricultural College. Aero- 
nautics, mechanics. 

Branch Agricultural College, Utah. Automo- 
bile repairing. 

Snow Junior College, Utah. Auto mechanics. 
_ Weber College, Utah. Machine shop, weld- 
ing. 

Carbon Junior College, Utah. Auto mechan- 
ics, machine shop. 





UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 

The December issue of the Bulletin of 
the American Association of University 
Professors reports that the Council of 
the Association at its April meeting 
voted to place the following junior col- 
leges on the eligible list of the Associa- 
tion: 

(1) All junior colleges accredited by the 
Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, the North Central Asso- 


ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
the Southern Association of Colleges and 





Secondary Schools, and the Northwest Asso- 
ciation of Secondary and Higher Schools; 

(2) Member junior colleges of the New 
England Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools; 

(3) All district junior colleges in California, 
and all privately controlled junior colleges of 
that state accredited by the Northwest As- 
sociation of Secondary Schools. 


The same issue of the Bulletin contains 
the names of groups of junior college 
instructors applying for membership in 
the Association under these new quali- 
fications from the Southern Branch of 
the University of Idaho; John McNeese 
Junior College, Louisiana; Mason City 
Junior College, Iowa; San Bernardino 
Valley Junior College, California; and 
Mars Hill College, North Carolina. 





INFORMATION BLANK 

The Committee on Junior Colleges of 
the Southern Association under the 
chairmanship of President H. G. Noff- 
singer, of Virginia Intermont Junior 
College, has developed an extensive new 
information blank designed to secure 
more significant information than in the 
past from member institutions. The 
blank has been developed in the spirit 
of the new standards for accreditation 
of junior colleges which were adopted by 
the association at its spring meeting 
last year. 





DEFENSE AT CHRISTIAN 

Christian College had a very active 
program last fall in regard to the educa- 
tion of women for the national defense. 
Three features will be of particular in- 
terest: (1.) Under the supervision of 
the American Red Cross an auxiliary 
Red Cross chapter was established for 
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purposes of knitting and clothing pro- 
duction. The experience has been 
watched closely by the Red Cross and 
has been valuable to them in formulating 
policies for the inclusion of more Red 
Cross work on college campuses. (2.) 


A series of eight demonstration lectures 


by competent persons on the subject of 
emergency nursing was instituted. These 
lectures dealt with such subjects as 
hospitalization of the injured, the pre- 
vention of disease and epidemics, emer- 
gency feeding problems, first aid in 
bandaging, and similar topics. All stu- 
dents were required to attend these lec- 
tures. (3.) Madame Genevieve Tabouis 
was brought to the campus to speak on 
“The Place of Women in a Program of 
National Defense.” Her experience in 
the French debacle was most informa- 
tive. 





ENGINEERING SOCIETY 


In recognition of curriculum and 
standards maintained by its engineer- 
ing division, Arkansas Polytechnic Col- 
lege has been elected to associate insti- 
tutional membership in the Society for 
the Promotion of Engineering Education. 
Arkansas Tech is the fourth junior col- 
lege in the nation to be thus admitted to 
membership. Los Angeles City College 
and Scranton-Keystone Junior College, 
Pennsylvania, were granted membership 
in the society in 1937, and the Eastern 
New Mexico College was admitted in 
1939. 





DEATH OF DR. SMITH 


Dr. B. R. Smith, president of Mary 
Allen Junior College, Texas, for 16 
years, died suddenly June 20, 1940. He 
had been president since June 20, 1924. 
When Dr. Smith went to Mary Allen 
Junior College, he had been engaged in 
pastoral work for five years. He held 
the pastorate of the St. James Presby- 


terian Church of Greensboro, North 
Carolina. Prior to his work in Greens- 
boro, he had directed the religious edu- 
cation activities at the Mary Potter 
School in Oxford, North Carolina, for 
a number of years. He held B.A. and 
S.T.B. degrees from the Johnson C. 
Smith University. 

T. B. Jones, who succeeded him at 
Mary Allen Junior College, was in close 
contact with the operation of the college 
for the long period of time Dr. Smith 
served the institution. Hence, there is 
expected to be little or no break in the 
growth and development at the institu- 
tion. 





LASELL MERCHANDISING 

During the Christmas period a large 
group of young women enrolled in the 
merchandising course at Lasell Junior 
College, Massachusetts, obtained prac- 
tical experience in the stores of Boston, 
New York, and other cities. A total of 
75 students were employed in 26 stores 
in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New York, New Jersey, Michi- 
gan, and Ohio. 





DR. EVANS AT FRANCES SHIMER 


Dr. Luther H. Evans, chief assistant 
librarian of the Library of Congress, 
was visiting professor on the campus of 
Frances Shimer College, Mount Car- 
roll, Illinois, in November. Dr. Evans 
delivered a public lecture, “Democracy 
and the Legislative Process,” on the 
Sunday evening of his arrival. During 
the following days, he conducted several 
brief talks, including a round-table dis- 
cussion with members of the Frances 
Shimer faculty on the question, “Is 
Democracy Doomed?” The faculty of 
Frances Shimer College gave Dr. Evans 
a formal dinner on the evening of his 
departure at which he spoke on “Journal- 
ism: Formation of Congressional Opin- 
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ion.” Dr. Evans also addressed a stu- 
dent convocation, a number of history 
and political science classes, and the 
speech classes of the college. His talks 
stressed the current theme of perils to 
democracy and the efforts which the 
great agencies of learning like the Li- 
brary of Congress are making to help 
solve the problems of the day. 





COOPERATIVE FILM LIBRARY 

Under the sponsorship of Boise Junior 
College, schools of southwest Idaho are 
to have their own films for educational 
use. A plan for the establishment and 
maintenance of a mutually owned and 
operated Film Library has been devel- 
oped by representatives of the schools 
and the junior college. An executive 
secretary representing the junior college 
will administer the program. In accord- 
ance with an agreement signed by the 
school board of each participating 
school, each member will purchase a 
specified number of films on or before 
October 1 of each year, paying $50 for 
every film purchased. The payment will 
be made to the sponsor, which will act 
as purchasing agent. The films so pur- 
chased will be placed in the film library 
at the junior college. The entire library 
will be available to all members, but film 
hours of use will be in proportion to the 
number of films purchased. In return 
for providing housing, maintenance, and 
distribution service, the junior college is 
granted use of the library. A preview 
committee representing member schools 
has selected for the first year a basic 
library containing 100 instructional 
sound films. In addition to this basic 
library, a number of industrial and gov- 
ernmental films suitable for school use 
will be available. Boise Junior College 
has agreed to provide leadership in the 
promotion and development of classroom 
techniques in the use of visual materials, 
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and to use every effort to develop addi- 
tional and approved materials for south- 
west Idaho schools. 





THE CASEMENTS 
Miss Maud van Woy, president of 
Fairmont Junior College, Washington, 
D. C., announces the purchase of “The 
Casements,” the estate of the late John 
D. Rockefeller, at Ormond Beach, Flor- 
ida. Beginning January 15, the Case- 
ments opened as a junior college for 
young women, with an _ attendance 
limited to 100 students. Not only does 
the new junior college offer a balanced 
program of liberal arts and survey 
courses, but also terminal and semi- 
professional courses in secretarial sub- 
jects, domestic arts, merchandising, 
dramatics, radio broadcasting, social 
service, applied arts, and aeronautics. 
The Casements occupies an attractive 
site of seven acres on the Halifax River. 
Before his death Mr. Rockefeller ex- 
pressed the desire that his favorite resi- 
dence be used if possible for a privately 
controlled educational institution. 





AVERETT VESPER SERVICES 

In December Averett College, Vir- 
ginia, inaugurated a new series of ves- 
per services, one to be given every month 
on Sunday afternoons. These will be 
student projects under direction of the 
play production class, whose members 
will take charge of casting, directing, 
and producing. Music, readings, and 
plays will be included. Although these 
services will center around religious 
themes, the plays will not necessarily be 
Bible stories. The first program was en- 
titled “The Lord’s Prayer,” which dealt 
with the French Revolution. A _ later 
program will be “The Dust Road,” and 
the Easter service is to be “Quem 
Quaeritis,” in which the choral and 
verse-speaking choirs will participate. 
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SELECTIVE SERVICE 

A “National Survey of Higher Edu- 
cation and Selective Service” is being 
conducted by the Subcommittee on Mili- 
tary Affairs of the National Committee 
on Education and Defense. The Asso- 
ciation has cooperated by furnishing the 
names of 125 junior colleges (coeduca- 
tional and for men only) with enroll- 
ments in excess of 300 students. The 
blanks which have been sent out should 
be returned as soon as possible to Dr. 
Francis J. Brown, American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton, D. C. If possible a special junior 
college summary will be made for later 
publication in the Journal. 





DEFENSE COMMITTEE 

A meeting of the National Committee 
on Education and Defense is to be held 
in Washington, D. C., February 8, 1941. 
This committee, which was formed last 
summer, consists of representatives from 
58 national educational organizations. 
The American Association of Junior 
Colleges is represented by the Executive 
Secretary. 





ACCOUNTING MANUAL 

A special manual on junior college 
accounting procedures is assured as a 
result of a grant made last month to the 
Association by the Financial Advisory 
Service of the American Council on 
Education. The grant is the result of 
negotiations carried on by the special 
committee whose appointment was an- 
nounced in the September issue of the 
Journal. The American Council on 
Education has also made a special grant 


to finance a meeting of the seven mem- 
bers of the committee to make specific 
plans for the proposed manual. This 
meeting will be held at Chicago, March 
2. It is planned that the actual writing 
of the manual will be undertaken by 
Henry G. Badger of the statistical divi- 
sion of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. Publication is planned for the 
spring of 1942. Any suggestions for 
desirable content or treatment of topics 
in this volume should be sent to the Ex- 


ecutive Secretary. 





APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 

Dr. Louise Omwake, instructor in 
psychology at Centenary Junior College, 
New Jersey, has been appointed as spe- 
cial representatives of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges at a con- 
ference called by the Committee on 
Instruction of the American Association 
for Applied Psychology. The conference 
is to be held at Atlantic City, February 
23. 





TEACHING SYLLABI 

Confused by contradictory newspaper 
reports and an incessant flow of opinion 
on current international problems, 
teachers of the social studies have been 
sorely handicapped in keeping in touch 
with events and in their efforts to pre- 
sent a trustworthy analysis of the world 
situation. To satisfy the need for con- 
cise factual material that can be quickly 
assimilated and to inform teachers as to 
where and how to get additional infor- 
mation, the American Council on Edu- 
cation has appointed a special commit- 
tee to prepare study material for teach- 
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ers and students in specific areas of + 


foreign policy. In all, twelve such 
syllabi may be drawn up. Phillips Brad- 
ley, chairman, department of political 
science, Queens College (New York 
City), has been given a leave of absence 
in order to serve as director of this pro- 
ject and chairman of the committee. 
The junior college representative on the 
committee is Dean J. Thomas Askew, 
Armstrong Junior College, Georgia. 
The immediate aim of the committee 
will be to prepare a clear statement set- 
ting forth the basic need for objectivity 
in appraising the world scene and the 
place of the United States in that scene. 
Among the subjects on which study 
materials will be prepared are: the 
United States and the Western Hemi- 
sphere; the United States and the Far 
East; the United States and Neutrality— 
1789-1940; Propaganda and Popular At- 
titudes on International Affairs; Ameri- 
can Defense, and the United States 
Economy in a Totalitarian World. 





CORRECTION 
In the list of “New Members” pub- 


lished in the December issue, it was 
stated that Chamberlayne School, Mas- 
sachusetts was a new associate member 
of the Association. Chamberlayne Junior 
College, in Boston, is an active member 
of the Association and has been since 
August 1939. Chamberlain School, also 
in Boston, is the new associate member. 
The similarity in names caused the un- 
fortunate error in compiling the record 
for publication. Theresa G. Leary, Di- 
rector of Chamberlayne, in calling our 
attention to the error, has furnished the 
following additional information: 


The Chamberlayne School and Junior Col- 
lege in Boston was founded by Miss Catherine 
J. Chamberlayne in 1892. We are now making 
plans for the celebration of the 50th anni- 
versary. For years girls were prepared for 
— in the preparatory division of our 
school. We are still maintaining the Chamber- 
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layne School department, but we have added 
to that division, the Junior College. For the 
t eight years work of college grade has 
een given at Chamberlayne by members of 
the faculty of Harvard University and voca- 
tional training has been directed by specialists 
in each of several semiprofessional fields. We 
entered our petition for the right to use the 
title “Junior College” the season before last. 
The State Commissioner of Education and his 
Committee and the Massachusetts State Legis- 
lature all fully approved of our requirements 
and recognized our qualifications. 

For a number of years we have maintained 
a very definite standard which allows for no 
graduation from the college course in less 
than two years of academic or academic and 
vocational work. We have retained our faculty 
of instructors of distinction throughout the 
eight years. 

You may know that Miss Catherine J. 
Chamberlayne passed the title of the school 
to her niece, Miss Bertha K. Filkins, who in 
turn passed the title to me. The school has 
never been out of existence. Its reorganiza- 
tion, however, took place eight years ago. We 
have been listed and registered in Boston as 
the Chamberlayne School for the past fifty 
years. The official legal title of our business 
is now the Chamberlayne School and Junior 
College. We have a separate staff of instruc- 
tors for students who are in the preparatory 
department, and we admit only graduates of 
approved secondary schools to the Junior 
College. 





ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 


Below are a few additional comments 
received concerning American Junior 


Colleges: 


A superb piece of work. It is certainly the 
last word on information about junior col- 
leges and appears to be authoritative and 
comprehensive to the nth degree.—New York. 

A thorough job in bringing together, organ- 
izing, and making readily available, a mass 
of information about the junior colleges of 
this country. It is a distinct and almost in- 
calculable contribution to the general under- 
standing of the wide diversity of offerings and 
opportunities in these institutions.—Connecti- 
cul. 

By all means the most informative and use- 
ful book of its kind which I have seen.— 
Massachusetts. 

One more achievement in the interest of 
junior college improvement in America. This 
book will be invaluable to all junior college 
people.—Virginia. 

The greatest single contribution to informa- 
tion concerning the junior colleges in the 
United States that has yet been issued.—Cali- 
fornia. 
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RoBerT LINCOLN KELLY, The American 
Colleges and the Social Order. Mac- 
millan, New York, 1940. 380 pages. 
The author of this volume has had 50 

years of intimate acquaintance with 

American colleges, during almost 20 of 

which he has been chief executive officer 

of the Association of American Colleges, 

a position from which he retired two 

years ago. 

“The primary purpose of the follow- 
ing pages,” he writes in his Preface, “is 
to show that it is the function of the 
colleges to promote the general welfare. 
A secondary theme is that for 300 years 
this has been a conscious purpose of 
the colleges and that they have made a 
very appreciable contribution to this 
purpose. A third proposition is that 
the colleges are now rallying to their 
primary task as never before.” Dr. Kelly 
has succeeded well in achieving this 
three-fold purpose. His interpretation 
and critical study of the development of 
American college education gives new 
perspective to many problems of higher 
education today. 

All interested in.the development and 
present place of higher education will 
find this treatment enlightening and 
stimulating. Junior college readers wili 
be chiefly interested in the ten-page chap- 
ter “The Junior Colleges, Competitors 
or Allies?” He recognizes that there 
have been misunderstandings and an- 
tagonisms but feels there is no permanent 
place for these maladjustments in Ameri- 
can democracy. 

“The junior college,” he concludes, 
“seems to have come to the aid of our 
American education for just such a day 


as this. It now meets a tremendous 
challenge in American life, by which the 
high school and the liberal college 
are also confronted, to help to preserve 
and maintain our American democracy. 
The leaders of our high schools, our 
junior colleges, and our liberal colleges 
should join hands in restating and ap- 
plying to contemporary life the greatest 
conception of human relationships that 
has ever developed in the mind of man, 
the conception of democracy.” 

It is particularly significant that a 
man who has for almost two decades oc- 
cupied a position of leadership among 
the liberal arts colleges of the country 
should reach the conclusion, different 
from that of some of his colleagues, that 
the junior college has a distinctive place 
which is not in essential conflict with 
the longer established four-year colleges. 
“That there should be permanent an- 
tagonism. between one unit and the 
other units,” he concludes, “is not in 
accordance with the spirit of American 
Education.” 

He lists in compact form the follow- 
ing ten features in which the junior col- 
leges are already shown to be allies not 
competitors, and in which they “are con- 
tributing much to our educational pro- 
gress as a nation”: 


They are furnishing opportunities for further 
education to thousands of our boys and girls 
whose circumstances prevent them from leav- 
ing home. 

They are making modifications in their of- 
ferings which cannot be made so successfully 
by established institutions with programs al- 
ready well developed. 

They are relieving the colleges from an 
embarrassing influx of that large majority of 
students who are looking forward to early 
vocational pursuits. 
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Some of them are leading in the develop- 
ment of student advisory service. 

They are stimulating the colleges to a care- 
ful study of their fields, constituencies, ob- 
jectives. 

They are demonstrating certain advantages 
in the lower-upper, the junior-senior organiza- 
tion of the college curriculum. 

They are turning over to the colleges many 
or saga with tested qualifications for further 
study. 

They are helping liberal colleges to strength- 
en their upper divisions. In some of these 
colleges the senior class is as large as the 
freshman class. 

They are teaching colleges not equipped for 
the successful continuance of their present 
programs how to make program adjustments 
to new social conditions. 

They are developing vital centers of the 
democratic spirit. 


Junior college readers will also find 
food for thought in the chapters on “The 
Improvement of College Teaching,” and 
“The Development of the Individual 
Student.” 

A bibliography of more than 300 titles 
is appended, but it includes only two 
titles referring to the junior college field. 

WALTER C. EELLS 


CHARLES Howarp Hopkins, The Rise of 
the Social Gospel In American Pro- 
testantism, 1865-1915. Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, 1940. 352 
pages. 

This volume is the story of the re- 
actions of the Protestant church in 
America on the young and lusty in- 
dustrial society of a dynamic nation. It 
develops a theme generally ignored in 
most social science courses. 

Almost everyone realizes no great 
social change has taken place in America 
without the church “doing something 
about it,” but far too many do not know 
just what the church did. In this book 
the author has centered upon the Pro- 
testant church but he has written with 
the pen of a scholar and an analyst; 
not a reformer or a dogmatist. 

What has been the interest of the 


church in the labor movement? When 
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did it reach its height? Why did it de- 
cline? What part did Richard T. Ely 
play in it? What was the effect of the 
American Federation of Labor on the 
social gospel? When did the church be- 
gin to take a realistic attitude toward 
the labor movement? How did the 
church react to great monopolies and 
trusts? How did labor and capital re- 
ceive the reactions of the church? What 
church personalities were involved and 
how potent was their influence? 

These are but a few of the topics 
selected at random from the wealth of 
material in Dr. Hopkins’ book. They 
are subjects the religious emphasis of 
which has not been included in junior 
college courses in economics, but the 
time is not far distant when they will 
be, as we become more and more con- 
scious of the importance of the religious 
aspects of American culture. 

T. E. Conno.ty, Jr. 


Stockton Junior College 
Stockton, California 


WILLIAM J. BOssENBROOK and others, 
Development of Contemporary Civili- 
zation. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 
1940. 805 pages. 


This volume is designed as a broad 
cultural survey course for college, uni- 
versity, or junior college. A group of 
teachers of history at Wayne University 
have pooled their extensive scholarship 
and teaching experience to produce a 
new type of text for the college survey 
course—a text in which the organization 
is not the traditional one of narrative 
history, but an analysis of successive cul- 
tural unities, with the primary emphasis 
on the central forces, concepts, and 
values which give meaning to the artis- 
tic, literary, and institutional manifes- 
tations of each. The authors make a 
clear-headed approach to the twentieth 
century, squarely facing the critical 
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problem of the present with a challeng- 
ing investigation into the nature and 
values of our cultural tradition and of 
its capacity for adjustment. Of par- 
ticular interest are the illustrations— 
their choice, their use, and arrange- 
ment. They represent industrisl, eco- 
nomic, and social phases of modern 
culture as well as the arts. 


EK. WERTHEIM, Laboratory Guide for 
Organic Chemistry. (Second edition. ) 
Blakiston Company, Philadelphia, 
1940. 560 pages. 


This thoroughly revised edition pre- 
sents experimental material for a year’s 
course in elementary organic chemistry. 
Brief directions for experiments in iden- 
tification of compounds and a short sec- 
tion on “spot tests” are added. The 169 
carefully prepared experiments make se- 
lection possible. The presentation per- 
mits a minimum of supervision. The 
style of binding has been changed and 
a new, smaller page adopted for greater 
convenience in use. 


L. L. JARvIE and Mark ELLINGSON, A 
Handbook vu. the Anecdotal Behavior 
Journal. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1940. 71 pages. 

This practical manual interprets a 
method of gathering information as a 
basis for the understanding of students 
and their problems, which is applicable 
as part of the personnel program in 
many junior colleges. The anecdotal 
journal not merely provides a running 
record of behavior, but the composite 
data of a number of individuals com- 
menting on student or employee in a 
variety of situations. The technique 
described is the result of eight years of 
practical experimentation at Rochester 
Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute. 
Attention is directed to the problems 
of observing and recording behavior 
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and also to the interpretation and im- 
plementation of the technique as part of 
the cumulative record system. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Henry G. Bapcer and Freperick J. KELLy, 
College Income and Expenditures 1939-40. 
Circular No. 188, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., 1940. 23 pages. 

Eucene G. BEwKes and others, Experience, 
Reason and Faith: A Survey in Philosophy 
and Religion. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1940. 649 pages. 

Louis Browntow (Director), Public Ad- 
ministration Organizations: A Directory of 
Unofficial Organizations in the Field of 
Public Administration in the United States 
and Canada, 1941. Public Administration 
Clearing House, Chicago, 1941. 187 pages. 

Wittram G. Carr, Deliberative Committee 
Reports in Secondary Education. American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 
1940. 37 pages. 

Harowp F. Crark (editor), Economic Educa- 
tion: Eleventh Yearbook. National Council 
for the Social Studies, Washington, D. C., 
1940. 167 pages. 

BLaKE Cocuran, Films on War and American 
Policy. American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C., 1940. 63 pages. 

ABRAHAM COHEN, Elements of Calculus. D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston, 1940. 583 pages. 

W. J. E. Crissy and Raicu Mason, An Evalua- 
tion of the NYA Student Work Program in 
New Hampshire Schools and Colleges, Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, 1940. 115 pages 
(mimeographed). 

Raymonp E. Epwarps, You Might Like Phar- 
macy as a Career. Western Personnel Serv- 
ice, Pasadena, California, 1940. 14 pages. 

KENNETH L. HEATON, Witt1am G. Camp, and 
Pau. B. Drepericn, Professional Education 
for Experienced Teachers: The Program of 
the Summer Workshop. University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, 1940. 142 pages. 

Epwarp Lanpy (Director), The Occupational 
Follow-up and Adjustment Service Plan, 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, New York, 1940. 96 pages. 

NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION, The Mod- 
ern World at Work. A series of six 48- 
page pamphlets, published by the NYA, 
Washington, D. C. Titles as follows: Elec- 
tricity, Standards, Agriculture, Roads, Auto- 
mobiles, and Weather. 

Geratp E. SeBoyrar, A Handbook of the 
Bible. F. S. Crofts & Co., New York, 1940. 
247 pages. 

Esta R. Stuart, Workbook: Stuart Typing. 
Second edition. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 
1940. 2 vols. 126 and 134 pages. 
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3846. (Correction). ADAMS, HENRY AL- 
BERT, “Criteria for the Establishment 
of Public Junior Colleges in Ken- 
tucky.” Error of California for Ken- 
tucky in title as printed in December. 

3909. BRASFIELD, T. W. and INcRaAM, L. 
P., “Junior College Among the Pines,” 
Mississippi Educational Advance, 31: 
225-26 (May 1940). 

Article with three illustrations telling of 
Harrison-Stone-Jackson Agricultural High 
School and Junior College. 

3910. BREIDENSTINE, A. G., “What We 
Hope For In Hershey Junior College,” 
Literary Artisan of Hershey Junior 
College, 1:4-5 (May 1940). 

Statement by the dean of the institution. 
“If the two years of the Hershey Junior 
College now closing can be characterized 
by any one generalization, it is the pioneer 
spirit. 

3911. BrinTLe, S. L., “Aid for the Col- 
lege Freshman in Selecting a Curric- 
ulum,” Proceedings of the Tenth An- 
nual Convention of the Pacific Coast 
Association of Collegiate Registrars, 
Nov. 11-12, 1939. Page 29. 


Registrar of Long Beach Junior College 
submits five items found helpful at Long 
Beach Junior College: The student’s high 
school record, Thurstone Psychological test, 
Iowa High School Content Examination, 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory, and 
Strong Vocational Test for Men and Women. 


3912. BropsHauc, MELvin, An Analyti- 
cal Study of the Articulation of Col- 
leges with Secondary Schools in the 
United States, Chicago, Illinois, 1927. 
109 pages. Abstracted in the Depart- 





* This is a continuation of Bibliography on 
Junior Colleges, by Walter C. Eells (United 
States Office of Education Bulletin [1930], No. 
2), which contained the first 1,600 titles of 
this numbered sequence. Assistance is re- 
quested from authors of publications which 
should be included. 





A TE 


ment of Secondary School Principals, 
National Education Association Bulle- 
tin 24, January 1929. pp. 112-114. 


Master’s thesis at University of Chicago. 
One problem investigated related to grant- 
ing advanced credit for high school work 
earned before graduation and in post-grad- 
uate (junior college) courses. 


3913. Broom, Knox M., Minutes of Mis- 
sissippi Junior College Laboratory for 
the Improvement of Instruction in Jun- 
tor Colleges, State Department of 
Education, Jackson, Mississippi, 1940. 
52 pages (Mimeographed). 

A running account, with summaries of 
addresses and discussions at the summer 


laboratory group working at Peabody Col- 
lege, Tennessee, June 10 to July 17, 1940. 


3914. Broom, Knox M., Mississippt 
Public Junior College Laboratory for 
the Improvement of Instruction: Cur- 
riculum Reorganization in the Junior 
College, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Jackson, Mississippi, 1940. 90 


pages. 

Includes a brief history of development 
of junior college program in Mississippi 
and of the organization of the laboratory 
group at Peabody College in summer of 
1940. Greater part devoted to reports pre- 
pared by special committees of the group 
on principles and philosophy, needs and in- 
terests, organization of curriculum, and 
evaluation and in-service training. Contains 
annotated bibliography of over 100 titles. 
Marred by inconsistent typography, inade- 
quate editorial preparation, and poor proof 
reading. 

3915. Brown, Dorpu H., Recent Cur- 


ricular Trends in the Junior College 
With Emphasis on Theory and Prac- 
tice, Boulder, Colorado, 1939. Abstract 
in: University of Colorado Studies, 
26 :33-36. 


Doctoral dissertation at University of Col- 
orado. “Attempts to determine the trend 
in curricular theory and practice in the jun- 
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ior college from March 1931 to March 1939, 
with emphasis on the consistence of actual 
practice with stated curricular philosophy. 
Indiates a clearly marked trend away from 
college preparatory aim toward the comple- 
tion aim; and from the college preparatory 
and semiprofessional aims toward those of 
social competence and adult education.” 


3916. Brown, Evucene P., “A New 
Course at Fullerton Junior College,” 
California Business Education Bulle- 
tin, 4:2 (November 1935). 

3917. Brown, EucENE P., “Cooperative 
Education in the San Bernardino Val- 
ley College,” California Business Edu- 
cation Bulletin, 6:3-4 (January 1937). 

3918. Brown, EuGENE P., and MOsEs, 
Vireinia H., “The Business Curricu- 
lum in California Junior Colleges,” 
National Business Education Outlook, 
Sixth Year Book, and National Com- 
mercial Teachers Federation, 1940. 
pp. 297-305. 

3919. Brown, EVERETT Moore, The En- 
richment of Instruction in the Indus- 
trial Arts Through Supplementary 
Reading, Los Angeles, California, 
1934. 


Unpublished Master’s thesis at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. | 
3920. Brown, S. HELEN, “Organization 


of Counseling Services,” Proceedings 
of the Pacific Southwest Regional 
Conference of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, Pasadena, Calli- 
fornia, 1940. pp. 1-4. 


Report on the plan in use at Chaffey 
Junior College, California. 
“Middle 


3921. Browninc, Leo H., 
Georgia College,” Fifty-eighth and 
Fifty-ninth Annual Reports of the De- 
partment of Education, Georgia, for 
the biennium ending June 30, 1930. 
pp. 120-22. 


Report of membership in Georgia Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges and progress for 
the biennium. 

“Gui- 


3922. BRUMBAUGH, AARON J., 
dance in the Junior College,” Junior- 
Senior Clearing House, 8:36-9 (Sep- 
tember 1933). 
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Specific consideration of the problem of 
coordinating high school and junior college 
guidance programs (1) in selecting students 
for college; (2) in directing their academic 
progress; (3) in determining individual vo- 
cational objectives; and (4) in developing 
an effective personality. States that for 
those not adapted to specialized college or 
professional work programs must be so 
organized that students receive a maximum 

*of general education combined with tech- 
nical or vocational specialization. 


3923. Buck, J. P., “Is the Junior College 
a New Finishing Point?” Texas Out- 
look, 12:64-6 (September 1928). 

Reports on holding power of specific 
junior colleges which replied to question- 
naire. 

3924. Burnett, Epcar A. “Some Prob- 
lems of the State University,” Trans- 
actions and Proceedings of the Na- 
tional Association of State Univer- 
sities, Vol. 35, 1939. pp. 56-63. 


Address by the president of the Associa- 
tion. The junior college problem was 
among those discussed (p. 589), with ad- 
vantages noted. 

3925. BUSINESS EDUCATION DICEST, 


“American Junior Colleges,” Business 
Education Digest, 4:254 (October 
1940). 
Review of American Junior Colleges. 
3926. BUTLER, NATHANIEL, “Report of 
the Twenty-fifth Education Conference 
of the Secondary Schools in Relation 
With the University of Chicago,” 
School Review, 21:398-411 (June 
1913). 


The general topic, economy in education 
was observed in both general-department 
conferences. Typical of subjects discussed . 
is the question, “Is there duplication of 
high school work in history in the first year 
of the junior college?” 


3927. BuTTERFIELD, E. W., “The Loot- 
ing of Junior and Teachers Colleges,” 
Journal of Education, 122:305-6 (De- 
cember 1939). 

Deplores the offering of the Associate in 
Arts degree by colleges and universities for 
two years of off-campus work by students 
not qualified for entrance in an effort to 
meet the competition of junior colleges. 

3928. CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF SECON- 


pARY Epucation, “California Men Aid 
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Junior College Study,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, 15: 
221 (April 1940). 

News note telling of the association of 
Dr. Aubrey A. Douglass and Dr. Rosco C. 


Ingalls with the new study of junior college 
terminal education. 


3929. CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF SECON- 
DARY EpucaTIon, “Junior Colleges 
Study Athletic Problems,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, 15: 
239 (April 1940). 

News note telling of study of athletics to 
be undertaken by a special committee of 
the American Association of Junior Colleges. 

3930. CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS, “Junior 
College Book List,” California Schools, 
2:35-6 (January 1931). 

Announcement of publication of Hilton’s 


Book List. 
3931. CALIFoRNIA SCHOOLS, “Significant 


Facts Concerning California Schools: 
Average Daily Attendance Statistics 
by Counties, 1930-31,” California 
Schools, 2:477-9 (November 1931). 


Includes statistics for district junior col- 
leges (p. 479). 

3932. CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS, “Summary 
of Statistical Data,” California Schools, 
3:20-6 (January 1932). 

Includes junior college for such items as 
number of school districts, average daily 


attendance, number of certificated em- 
ployees, receipts, and expenditures. 


3933. CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS, “Summary 
of Apportionment of State School 
Funds for the School Year 1934-35: 
. . . District Junior Colleges,” Cali- 
fornia Schools, 5:344-5 (October 
1934). 


3934, CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS, “Interpre- 
tations of School Law,” California 


Schools, 6:198 (June 1936). 


Ruling of attorney general of state up- 
holding arrangement by which a public 
junior college was housed in a private edu- 
cational institution. 


3935. CALIFORNIA ScHOOLS, “Junior 
Colleges, A Recent Publication,” Cal- 
ifornia Schools, 7:324 (October 
1936). 

Brief mention of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
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cation Bulletin, 1936, No. 3, “Junior Col- 
leges,” prepared by Dr. Walter J. Greenleaf. 


3936. CALIFORNIA ScHOOLS, “Junior 
College Textbooks,” California 
Schools, 10:113 (May 1939). 


Two further references to opinion of at- 
torney general that public junior colleges 
must provide free text books. 


3937. CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS, “National 
Report on Junior Colleges,” California 
Schools, 11:150 (April 1940). 


Summary of data presented in the Junior 
College Directory for 1940. 


3938. CALIFORNIA ScHOOLS, “Junior 
College Handbook,” California 
Schools, 11:317 (November 1940). 

Review of American Junior Colleges. 

3939. CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS, “Junior 
College Conference,” California 
Schools, 11:318 (November 1940). 


Announcement of 1941 meeting of the 
Association. 


3940. CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EpucaTIOonN, “Rules and Regula- 
tions: Junior College Programs of 
Study,” California Schools, 3:130-31 
(April 1932). 

Revised ruling adopted by Board. 

3941. CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT 
oF EpucaTIon, “Rules and Regula- 
tions of the California State Board of 
Education,” Bulletin No. 1 of the State 
of California Department of Educa- 
tion, January 1, 1937. 26 pages. 


Includes regulations as to junior college 
program of study (pp. 12-13). 


3942. CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EpucaTION, “Synopsis of Major 
School Code Provisions Relating to 
Public School Finance,” Bulletin No. 
4, Part 1, of the State of California 
Department of Education, February 
15, 1932. 


Provisions for junior colleges (pp. 4, 10, 
16-17, 20, etc.). 


3943. CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EpucaTion, “Directory of Cali- 
fornia Secondary Schools,” Bulletin 
No. 3 of the State of California De- 
partment of Education, February 1, 
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1933. Also Bulletin No. 18, December 
15, 1933; Bulletin No. 21, November 
1, 1934. 

Includes data on junior colleges. 

3944, CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT 
oF EpucaTIon, “The Secondary School 
Library in California,” Bulletin No. 
2 of the State of California Depart- 
ment of Education, April 1939. 84 


pages. 

A survey of secondary school libraries 
undertaken because the school librarians of 
the state believed the data published in the 
report of the National Survey of Secondary 
Education were incomplete and inaccurate. 
Covers seven types of secondary schools of 
which three are junior colleges, including 
36 institutions. Topics covered include: 
library books and materials, librarian and 
library staff, financing the library, availa- 
bility and use of the library, library hous- 
ing facilities and equipment. Specific data 
are reported in 77 tables. Floor plans of 
junior high school, high school, and junior 
college libraries are given. 


3945. CAMERON, Ross E., Characteris- 
tics of the Personnel of the Collegiate 
Center Students in the Capital District, 
New York State, Albany, New York, 
1937. 


Unpublished Master’s thesis at New York 
State College for Teachers. 


3946. CAMPBELL, Doak S., “Articula- 
tion of Senior High School, Junior 
College, and Senior College,” Bulletin, 
Vol. 2, No. 1, of the Association of 
Texas Colleges, June 15, 1930. Pages 
49.53. 

Brief sketch accounting for development 
of the junior college as a two-year block 
fitting rather poorly between secondary and 
higher education, statements of purpose, 
and general evaluation of organization 
schemes planned to promote closer articu- 
lation. 

3947. CAMPBELL, W. E., “Progressive 
Secretarial Training in Canal Zone 
Junior College,” Business Education 


W orld, 17:817-18 (June 1937). 


The maximum service cannot be rendered 
to its community by the junior college until 
terminal and vocational courses have been 
developed to the fullest extent. Tells of 
setting up office for actual practice as part 
of the business program, and of later co- 
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operation of the Correspondence Bureau of 
the Panama Canal in providing definite work 
experiences for students. 


3948. CaAPEN, SAMUEL P., (Chairman), 
“Public Higher Education in Utah: A 
Survey Report,” American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C., 1940. 
30 pages. 

A considerable portion of this survey is 
devoted to junior college conditions in the 
state. For summary of recommendations 
see Junior College Journal (September 
1940), 11:4. 

3949. CARPENTER, W. W., (Chairman), 
“Report of the Research Committee of 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges,” Philadelphia, Pa., March 
1938, 40 pages mimeographed. Also 
summarized in “Research Committee” 
Junior College Journal, 8:478-82 
(May 1938). 

Compilation of 363 junior college studies 
recently completed or in progress, many 
dealing with problems of terminal educa- 
tion. Separate studies are not listed in the 
Journal. A summary of the study directed 
by the committee on “What About Survey 
Courses in the Junior Colleges?” is sum- 
marized in some detail. 


3950. CARPENTER, W. W., and DENEKE, 
W. A., Survey, Orientation, and Func- 
tional Courses in Junior Colleges and 
in Colleges That Have Graduate 
Schools, Columbia, University of Mis- 
souri, 1939. 35 pages, manuscript. 


Reveals that 250 junior colleges which 
offer one or more of these type courses 
offer a grand total of 742 courses, while the 
total number offered by the 55 colleges 
which cooperated in this study was 177. 

3951. CARPENTER, W. W., Junior Col- 
lege Studies Recently Completed or in 
Progress by Students and Faculty 
Members of Graduate Schools, 19 
pages mimeographed. 

Report of the Research Committee of 


the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, Grand Rapids, Michigan, March 1939. 


3952. Carter, K. L., “Differentiated 
Chemistry in the Junior College,” 
Journal of Chemical Education, 7: 
845-8 (April 1930). 

Address to the Division of Chemical 
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Education, American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, 1929. Because of 
the growing proportion of non-recommended 
students in Sacramento Junior College, 
California, and the fact that the institution 
is primarily not a little university . . . but 
a terminal institution, a “differentiated” 
course in chemistry was considered a nec- 
essity for terminal students. 

3953. CATHOLIC EpuCATION REVIEW, 
“The Future of the Junior College,” 
Catholic Education Review, 31:245-6 
(April 1933). 

Notice of W. S. Learned’s comments in 
the 27th annual report of the Carnegie 
Foundation. 

3954. CaTHOLIC EpucaTIOon REVIEW, 
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